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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue beginning of this recess is quite peculiar. Parliament has 
broken up; and yet it is not quite done with, but hangs over one’s 
head, with the fag-end of the O’Conne xu trial to be settled. 
Ministers and other officials made the usual rush out of town as 
soon as they were let loose,—running off to grass, like their horses, 
after the wasting toils of the season: and yet they are scarcely 
gone before the chiefs are called back to a Cabinet Council, held 
on Tuesday, as if for the special mystification of gossips. Another 
portent is the arrival of a diplomatic comet in our orbit—Count 
NesseLrope, the incarnation of Russian policy. Veteran diplo- 
matists have their infirmities, their tastes, and their fancies: even 
Macuravett1 dabbled in belles lettres, and had his country-house ; 
even Merrernicu has been convicted of having official companions 
who had literary accomplishments and platonic affections; and 
possibly Count Nesserrope may like to see the British lions and 
try the air of Brighton. But no; whenever old gentlemen have 
belonged to the secret fraternity of diplomatists, all their actions 
are as significant as Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head; and the 
Count NessELRope’s visits to England, to Brighton, and especially 
to Prince AtBert at Windsor Castle, have a political significance : 
“Thou dost mean something, Iago!” 

All this while, it is very clear that France “ means something 
very formidable. Her movements are rapid, and perpetually 
shifted; and the accounts change even faster, so that it is impos- 
sible to make a summary of her operations, and say, That is what 
France is doing: the list may be half-abandoned tomorrow-morn- 
ing, or doubled. But, making every allowance for such oscillation, 
the sphere of her activity is prodigious. Besides the perennial 
turmoil of Algiers, that convenient sink for the redundant popula- 
tion and love of glory in France—besides the distant arena of Poly- 
nesia—besides the new quarrel with Morocco, she has fresh piques 
to gratify: a little feud at Gaboon with some English traders and 
an African, who was tricked out of a treaty under the influence of 
rum; and a very sudden intervention between the Porte and its 
contumaciously-disposed vassal of Tunis, involving more perils 
to the peace of Europe. Whether the Prince De JoInvILLe is 
bombarding Tangier, or returning to his Princess and to France 
to be promoted, who can tell? Certainly not the telegraphic 
despatches, which box the compass of possibilities — running 
a circle of the most positive but opposite statements, that neu- 
tralize each other and come to nothing, as colours on a revoly- 
ing card make simple white. With all this interesting activity 
abroad, Paris is in a perfect fever: the despatches from Africa ex- 
cite exultation; Count NesseLrope’s visit to London, uneasiness ; 
Lord Minto’s jeremiade about the British Navy, fierce hopes. It 
strikes the National, borrowing the Prince De Jornvitie’s idea, 
that as we are so defenceless, and France can muster forty sail of 
the line, it would be a delicate stratagem to steal upon us in the 
bight and reduce us to the grade of a third-rate power! 

With these unceasing provocatives over the water, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be some indiscreet response on this side. 
Newspaper-writers are getting more and more to speak in the 
“Come if you dare” style of defiance; quiet people, the mastiff 
class of commonplace, unobtrusive Englishmen, that will be trifled 
with a good while, but not for ever, are beginning to think that this 
Kind of brave talk all on one side cannot go on much longer. And 
the Missionaries of London have come forth vigorously as the priests 
of war. The irregular clergy of the Missionary world have strong 
vested interests in Polynesia ; where they can point for their most 
marked successes, and where religious influence has procured them 
Political power and social rank. He who is only a tradesman and 
2 spiritual protegé in England may be a very Thomas-a-Becket in 

olynesia; and the intrusion of France on the Missionary territory 
as roused the parent hive in the British capital. War, of course, 
they deprecate—it was incumbent upon them to do so, at least pro 
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naval protection at Tahiti, sneer at French reparation as impos- 
sible or worthless, and bluster about the national “honour.” One 
incitement to this strange tone is, no doubt, hatred of the rival 
Popish missionaries ; whose forcible exclusion began the disputes at 
Tahiti, and whose failure is matter of sectarian exultation. This 
is all very indecorous and unbecoming to “the cloth,” if Dis- 
senting ministers are to be considered a “cloth”; but it is a 
symptom of the growing ill-temper here, and really helps to em- 
broil the fray. Missionaries have a wide connexion among the 
middle classes of England. We have often reproached France with 
her rash and unscrupulous War party, while in this country the War 
party was represented almost in the single person of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON ; but now the Missionaries have supplied our want, and 
“ redressed the balance.” How difficult it is for Governments to 
deal with these sallies! | Should France and England go to war, it 
will not be the wish of either Government—certainly not of the 
English people; but undoubtedly, the epidemic mania in France, 
acted upon by the designing and turbulent in both countries, me- 
naces the peace of Europe even more than it did in 1840. 





The world has been startled by the announcement of the French 
telegraph—not the most trustworthy authority, perhaps—that 
Meuemet Ax has abdicated the Pachalic of Egypt and retired to 
Mecca. Some suppose that he is stricken religious in his old age; 
others, that his retirement to Mecca is merely colourable, and that 
he abdicates living only that he may with his own eyes see the 
succession duly secured to his son ; and newer accounts represent it 
as some inexplicable act of passion. There is nothing improbable 
in a mixture of such motives. Old free-spoken lax remarks to 

3URCKHARDT, about his orthodoxy, are quoted to show that the 
Pacha has been a free-thinker ; and he has also been a man of 
robust constitution: but your free-thinker, especially if his scepti- 
cism is the result of heedlessness rather than of logical inquiry, is 
sometimes made more reflective and imaginative by the near ap= 
proach of death ; and none is more troubled and dismayed at the sen= 
sations of decayiag powers than the robust. It has been report 
ed, not very long ago, in Alexandria, that Menemer Ari was very 
unwell; and that he was uneasy at the prediction of an astrologer 
that he would die at some fixe. time, now, we believe, overpassed. 
He may be moved, drawing near to the region of the grave, to pro- 
pitiate the powers at which he scoffed when distant: but the 
tenacity of the “ruling passion” is proverbial; and all the 
while he may cast a back regard, and intend from his religious 
seclusion to keep an eye upon his reigning son. In that case he 
would doubly emulate Cuarces the Fifth—in his retirement, 
and in his hankering after the relinquished excitements of political 
power. Nor is he likely to have a more tractable son. If Putire’s 
gloomy fanaticism covered a strong mundane obstinacy, the de- 
bauched Israum Pacha is not more likely to study the behests of 
an eremitical parent. Ourchief concern in the matter is the share 
Egypt is likely to have in any European war. It is said, 
apocryphally enough, that we have guaranteed the succession by 
a new treaty: but even if that be true, such a stipulation is 
“neither here nor there”: if France and England were at war, 
Egypt isa field that one would occupy, and therefore the other 
must too, whatever the pretest; and we may remember that from 
the time of Sr. Lovrs to Navoreon, France has not prospered in 
Ezyptian expeditions — the six centuries perched up upon the 
Pyramids did not witness the most complete victories of French 
arms. 





The week opened with a gloomy sky, and anxious thoughts 
turned to the harvest. The dismal aspect of the weather was 
reflected in every face you met ; and you could not tell whether the 
people looked blue from cold or from the bad prospect for cropping. 
You would meet a man, usually the jolliest-looking of fellows that 
come to London occasionally to show mankind in the town how 
mankind flourishes in the field, but now looking peevish and spite- 
ful ; and, while you clashed umbrellas, he would tell you, witha 
malignant smile, as if he owed his quondam selfa grudge for having 
been contented, that he had that day ordered some fifty acres to be 
“carried ”! Fathers at the breakfast-table began to feel Anti- 
Corn-law emotions as they glanced from the loaf to the family and 
then to the clouds. Newspaper-readers looked at the prices of 
corn and bread. Paragraphs headed “ The Weather and the 
Crops ” began to multiply, and to be devoured. Old prejudices 
against “ forestallers and regraters” revived. An evil eye was 
cast upon landowners, corn-dealers, and the like : dear flour raised 
angry suspicions of the millers ; and then “ Justitia” makes her 
periodical appearance in the Times, with an attack on the bakers,— 
a calculation in figures to show that by the help of “ stuff” the 
craft make ninety loaves and most unconscionable profit out of 
every sack of flour. This draws forth Mr. W. W. Gicperrson, the 
practised baker, in refutation of the “ theoretical baker” writing 








under the name of the blind goddess, with other figures, and the 
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offer to give the “ theoretical baker” the run of a real bakehouse, 
to see what he could make of a sack of flour: an argumentum ad 
hominem which it might not be easy to meet—imagine a theorist lost 
in flour and dough in Mr. Girperrson’s penetralia, and bound to 
make good his pretensions! The true baker avers that his bread has 
fallen a halfpenny a loaf. The rain beats, first less heavily—then 
quite gently—not at all—the sun reappears: “laughing Ceres re- 
assumes the plain” in the persons of innumerable Irish reapers: 
pavements about town grow dry ; horsemen’s calves are less bur- 
dened with a wet cake of mud, pedestrians’ feet are unsoaked, 
and umbrellas cease to be a nuisance: discomforts vanish, un- 
easiness subsides, and except by those having direct vested inte- 
rests, “The Weather and the Crops” is no longer read—until 
ng next black sky; such compositions being most happy “ under 
a cloud.’ 








The Court. 
THE annals of the Court are as dull this week as they are favourable. 
The Queen’s recovery appears to have proceeded without a single in- 
terruption; and the last bulletin was issued on Wednesday, in these 


terms— 
** Windsor Castle, 14th August 1844, eight a.m. 


“ The Queen is convalescent. 


* The infant Prince continues well. « James Ciark, M.D. 


Cuartes Locock, M.D. 

Rosert Fercuson, M.D. 
x: sg Majesty’s recovery is so far advanced that no more bulletins will be 
issued.” 

The Dutchess of Kent has visited her Royal daughter almost daily. 

Prince Albert inspected the Scots Fusileer Guards on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, he received a visit from Prince William of Prussia; who 
came attended by his suite, and returned to town, after partaking of a 
dejeuner with the Prince Consort and the Dutchess of Kent. On 
Thursday, Prince Albert came to town, by the Great Western Rail- 
way ; viewed the summer-temple in the gardens of Buckingham Palace ; 
went to Apsley House, to meet the Prussian Prince in a morning-visit ; 
and returned to Windsor. 

The Prince gave audiences, at Windsor Castle, on Saturday, to Count 
Nesselrode and his son; on Wednesday, to Sir Robert Peel. 

Tuesday was the Queen Dowager’s birthday; and her Majesty re- 
ceived congratulatory visits from the Dutchess of Kent, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cambridge, the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand 
Dutchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 





The JPetropolis. 

A special general meeting of the London Missionary Society was 
held on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, to express the sympathy of the 
Society with the British missionaries in Tahiti. Mr. Frederick Smith 
took the chair; and among a numerous party of the Society’s principal 
supporters, was Mr. Pritchard, the late Consul and missionary in Tahiti. 
The buseress of tie day-was-—opened with prayer by the Reverend Mr. 
Thorney, of Cambridge. The Chairman, in his introductory speech, 
imputed the thin attendance to the very bad state of the weather. He 
proceeded to give an outline of the late events in Tahiti— 

To the attempted landing of some Jesuits in the island three or four years 
ago, Queen Pomaré objected; but the Jesuits, by fraudulent means—that is, 
by stratagem—effected their landing. The object of those Roman Catholic 
missionaries, no doubt, was to subvert the faith of the people from the truth of 
the gospel, as taught to them by the Protestant missionaries. The Queen ex- 
ercised her undoubted right, and brought into effect the law, by ordering these 
priests off the island. They were sent away ; but not a hair of their heads 
was hurt. For this the French sent a ship of war, and demanded as a repara- 
tion the payment of 2,000dollars. That sum was paid, not by the Queen, but 
chiefly by the English inhabitants of the island. A second demand was soon 
after made, under some plausible pretext, of a sum of 10,000 dollars. This it 
was impossible for the Queen to raise. The alternative put as to the 2,000 
dollars was, that if not paid the town would be bombarded—that was to say, 
blown down. ‘The alternative in the second case was, that if the 10,000 
dollars were not paid, the French would establish a protectorate. The payment 
of the money was impossible ; and the result was, that a protectorate was esta- 
blished; which it was pretended was done by the consent of the Queen, but 
the whole was the effect of stratagem. Afterwards the protectorate became a 
sovereignty ; the Queen was deposed; and she thought it necessary, for her 
personal safety, to seek refuge in an English ship-of-war, and there she found 

rotection ; and, for the honour of England be it spoken, wherever an English 
ag was seen to fly, there was a certain refuge for the oppressed. Still the 
missionaries were interrupted in their labours; their personal liberties were 
infringed; and in many cases they were not permitted to go on shore if on 
board, or to return to the shipping if they were on shore. 

Mr. Smith denied the statement of Lord Aberdeen that the mission- 
aries had confessed to having no cause of complaint: the conversation 
with Lord Aberdeen on that point took place before any of the evils 
flowing from the protectorate had actually occurred. 

Mr. Freeman, the Secretary, read a long report from the Directors of 
the Society, in which they briefly related the recent transactions in Ta- 
hiti, and then the whole history of missionary labours in Tahiti from 
1797 ; labours which have redeemed the islanders from “ darkness and 
cruelty "—from “ licentiousness, oppression, war, infanticide, cannibal- 
ism, and human sacrifices”; and have brought them to a state of high 
civilization, testified by people of all countries. 

“ The improved condition of the people, however, and the progress of Chris- 
tianity, have served but to awaken the ambitious and intolerant designs of 
France and Rome. In 1836, a portion of an arrogant priesthood ‘privily crept 
in to spy out their liberty and to bring them into bondage’; to whom Pomaré 
and her people ‘ gave place, no, not for an hour.’ They felt that they needed 
them not; and Pomaré claimed (whether wisely or not) the same right to ex- 
clude them, as foreigners, as Louis Philippe claims in demanding a passport 
for every Englishman who sets his foot on French soil. ‘Though several mis- 
sionaries of the Romish Church have been subsequently at Tahiti, and one or 
two remain there still, they have not succeeded in gaining any natives as pro- 
selytes. The offence of the exclusion of these two priests was treated gravely ; 
although it appears that an offering to Mammon assisted in appeasing the in- 
dignation of incensed France. The then Commodore (Dupetit Thouars) de- 
manded satisfaction, and obtained it at the cannon’s mouth, in the shape of 
2,000 dollars, paid chiefly by Englishmen, a letter of apology, and a royal sa- 
Jute in honour of the French flag. 








“In 1839, Tahitian kindness in aiding Commodore La Place to repair his 
frigate l’Artemise, that had suffered much damage on the reef, was repaid } 
menacing assaults on the independence of ‘Tahiti, and forcing Pomaré to ed 
gate her law which excluded Roman Catholic priests from settling in her terri. 
tories.. The Directors offer no apology for such laws; they plead for uniyersa) 
liberty; but they might possibly ask whether France or Spain, Italy or Aus. 
tria, can conscientiously commence a crusade to force the abolition of such laws 
among our Antipodes, and yet retain others equally hostile to religious libert 
over the greater part of enlightened Europe.” y 

Towards the close of their report— 

“ The Directors appeal to the sympathies of all Protestant Christendom 
confirmed in the conviction which they published to the world in March 1843 
that the recent aggression on Tahiti ‘is only part of an extended design rN 
the forcible establishment of Catholic missions in all the islands of the Pacific 
in which the labours of Protestant missionaries have proved successful, ” 

The Reverend Dr. William Hamilton, of Leeds, moved a resolution 
expressing the deepest sympathy with the missionaries and their famj. 
lies at Tahiti, and recommending to the sympathy of all the Protestant 
Churches of Christendom “their afflicted brethren in the isles of the 
Pacific.” He assailed the French protectorate, as needlessly forced on 
Tahiti; and asked if the missionaries had no cause of complaint ? 

They might not as yet have suffered personal outrage, but they were trem. 
bling in a suspense which was fearful as the lull that precedes the storm: but 
he confessed he should not be surprised, if after all France were to concede 
and make some very fine and bland concessions. But a Government of con. 
cessions was the worst Government upon earth; for certain it was, that a Go- 
vernment which most easily made concessions would be most indifferent about 
the outrages it might perpetrate. But where was the use of the late apology? 
The apothecary might as well apologize to the man he poisoned by mistake, 
Still he hoped that France would yet repair the disasters she had inflicted upon 
Tahiti, which were a shame to the land of the Gaul. * * 

Had this country taken a proper—a manly and independent tone? (“ No, 
no!”) Seventy-four years ago, we were generally agitated on the case of the Falk. 
land Islands ; fifty-four years ago, on the Nootka Sound question; fifty-three 
years ago, on the doubtful right to possess a city of Catherine or of the Sublime 
Porte. Then a healthy tone existed among our statesmen, and they knew how to 
speak out. That was the true policy of peace. (Cheers.) He was not an ad- 
vocate for war—he hated it; but tyranny and oppression, falsehood and in- 
justice, he hated much more. (Cheers.) France had at this very day no less than 
tive vessels at Tahiti, while this country, the queen of the seas, had—what? A 
ketch! (Loud laughter.) What wasthat? They might think it some rela- 
tion of the worthy Jobn of that name. (Renewed laughter.) He could not 
minutely describe a ketch; but it had one mainmast and mizen—glorious pole, 
from which to suspend 

«« The flag that braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze.”’ 
He denied, then, that this country had taken a proper tone. He knew not if 
the representatives of other Missionary Societies were present ; but he claimed 
their sympathy ; their turn might be fast coming. The missionary stations in 
the Pacific were burning; but flame was contagious— 
«« —_. Jam Deiphobi dedit ampla rninam, 

Vuleano superante, domus; jam proximus ardet 

Ucalegon.” 
He begged of them not to trust to politicians, or to the cause merely of civil 
liberty. Let them, likewise, not trust to Rome: she was as insatiable for power 
as ever, and never would pause in her career until she had either worked her 
own downfall or made all the standards of the world cringe to her gonfalon, 
(Cheers.) Let them be prepared to give battle to this foe ; and then Rome 
would perish, hopelessly and abhorred, great in her cruelty as in her guilt, 

Cheers.) 

. The Reverend G. Smith, of Poplar, seconded the resolution; de- 
nouncing Popish attempts to rob the missionaries of the glory of the 
reformation which they had effected in Tahiti— 

They were called upon by the events that had occurred to put no trust in 
kings, statesmen, or princes of the earth; they were called upon to denounce 
the Antichristian character of Popery, to lift afresh the blood-stained banner 
of the Cross, and to inscribe upon it, “‘ No peace with Rome.” He would not 
deprive any man of the inalienable right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience; but the spirit of Popery could not be altered by the 
advancing enlightenment of the age : it was only by the diffusion of truth and 
the communication of the true spirit throughout the world that the supersti- 
tions of Rome could be quelled. A friend of his had told him of a meeting in 
the imperial city, at which were present individuals from nine-and-twenty pro- 
vinces of the earth, and speaking in as many different languages, who were 
going back to their various districts to preach the doctrines of Rome. This 
indicated vigour—it showed that the spirit of Popery was as rampant as ever; 
and Protestants ought to learn from it the necessity of sending out young men 
to preach the gospel of Christ, and to counteract idolatry and sin. 

He contended that they were entitled to the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise made by the British Government to the Sovereign of Tahiti— 

He would remind the meeting, that on the 3d March 1827, a letter was 
written by the Right Honourable George Canning to the predecessor of Queen 
Pomaré in the government of Tahiti, in reply to an application from that 
Sovereign for the protection of Britain, and for liberty to use the British flag. 
Mr. Canning stated, on behalf of the King of Great Britain, that such request 
could not be complied with consistently with the established usage of Euro- 
pean nations; “ but,” added Mr. Canning, “ his Majesty commands me to say, 
that although the customs of Europe forbid his acceding to your wishes in this 
respect, he will be happy to afford you and your subjects all the protection 
his Majesty can grant to a friendly power at such a remote distance from his 
own dominions.” 

The Reverend Dr. Morrison moved a resolution avowing sympathy 
with Queen Pomaré as an injured sovereign, a suffering Christian, and 
a member of the Mission Church at Papiti; and applauding the con- 
duct of Captain Nicolas and other British officers engaged in the recent 
events. This resolution he backed with a speech not less fervid than 
the rest— 

To deprive this meek and injured Queen of her just rights, was one of 
the most dastardly acts of perfidy and oppression ever perpetrated by a nation 
calling itself great. (Cheers.) That Sovereign appealed to those who wiel 
the powers of state, and who conduct the government of our beloved and youth- 
ful Quecn, for succour and for aid ; and upon the succour of Great Britain she 
relied. He would ask a British audience, “ Shall she appeal in vain?” (Low 
cheers and cries of “ No!”) Should her appeals for succour find no echo in 
the breasts of Queen Victoria’s Ministers? (Cheers.) Would Great Britain, 
by tacit connivance, set the seal of her approbation upon the cruelty and wrongs 
perpetrated by French officers? (Cries of “ No, no!”) Should the liberties 
of the civilized world be menaced in the Great Southern Pacific, to gratify the 
ambition, the vanity, and the priestcraft of France? (Shouts of “ No! and 
cheers.) Forbid it justice ! forbid it Christianity ! forbid it British honout- 
(Cheers.) Forbid it every consideration that can minister to the pacific re- 
lations of Europe, or of the world. (Repeated cheers.) It would be a porpetes 
stain upon the character of Great Britain if the wrongs which had been my” 4 
perpetrated in the South Seas were not, in some way, effectually redressed. 5!" 
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Panes 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, as Ministers of the Crown, had de- 
clared, in their responsible characters, that a great outrage had been committed ; 
and the civilized world would expect that a great outrage should be dealt with 
by Great Britain as it deserved. (Cheers.) They were the ardent friends of 

eace—and far distant be the day when France and England should enter into 

ostile conflict : but, just because they abhorred and deprecated war, as one of 
the direst calamities that could afflict the human race, they maintained that 

aceful relations must be upheld on principles of honour, integrity, humanity, 
and regard to mutual rights. (Cheers.) ; 

Seconding the resolution, Dr. Leifchild praised the conduct of Mr. 
Pritchard. He also alluded to the war— 

With the press on their side, the almost universal feeling of the country on 
their side, and the principles of eternal justice and truth on their side, what 
had they to fear? (Cheers.) He did not wish for war. He was for peace— 

ersonal peace, sectarian peace, and national peace, if possible: but if not—if 

the principles of justice, of national honour, and of humanity, were to be sacri- 
ficed for peace—(A voice, “ What then ?”)—why then, he would say, wo unto 
him from whom the offence cometh. (Cheers.) But he was assured that a 
proper representation made by the British Government to that of France 
would prevent war; and that was the reason he advocated the expression of 
the opinion of this country on the subject. 

Mr. Josiah Conder moved a resolution exulting in the intelligence 
that “ the efforts of the Roman Catholic priests in Tahiti, to withdraw 
the people from the ‘ simplicity that is in Christ’ to the corrupt super- 
stitions of Papacy, have been hitherto without success”; and protest- 
ing “against the whole scheme of the forcible introduction of Popery 
jnto these islands.” He declared his belief that there was not the 
slightest danger of a war with France. 

In seconding the resolution, the Honourable and Reverend Baptist 
Noel demanded a guarantee for the future— 

Let it be remembered, that all these outrages, except the last, had been per- 

trated under the French protectorate: therefore it was no security to the 

Tahitians or the English subjects to restore that protectorate; and what 
guarantee could M. Guizot give against the renewal of these outrages? If 
sincere, M. Guizot should protect them against the introduction of French 
brandy, against the unjust movements of French priests, against the em- 
ployment of French cannon, against the licentiousness of French soldiers, 
and the wicked conduct of the French officers, who permitted it. He should 
protect Tahiti from that lawless aggression which demanded money upon 
a vain pretence, and punished an inevitable default of payment with the 
loss of the independence of the country. * * * * * Our own Govern- 
ment had brought this difficulty upon themselves, by not protesting against 
the establishment of this protectorate at an earlier period. It was, he 
conceived, their duty as Christians to protect their fellow Christians as far 
as they could from hardship and oppression. But he rejoiced in the con- 
clusion drawn by a previous speaker—that the outrages which had today 
been brought under their notice, though they were calculated to interfere with 
the present comfort of their feiiow-men, and to destroy, perhaps, for a time, 
valuable rights, would tend to fix in the minds of the people of Tahiti a deep- 
rooted hatred of the Roman Catholic system. The two religions—Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism—were brought into conflict at Tahiti: all the 
comforts the Tahitians enjoyed were traceable to Protestantism; and all he 
hoped was, that the two systems of religion might be allowed to continue the 
contest without fear or favour. He would give Roman Catholics every liberty 
to preach their own doctrines, but they ought not to be allowed to gag the de- 
fenders of the truth. 

The Reverend John Burnett moved a resolution— 

‘wie . “That there is no security for the civil or religious liberties of 
Tahiti, no rational prospect of success to Protestant missions there, nm. possi- 
bility of avoiding misunderstanding, jealousy, and collision, but by the com- 
plete withdrawment by France of her assumed protection of the territories of 
Pomaré, And further, that a memorial be presented to her Majesty the Queen, 
founded on the resolutions of this meeting ; that the members and friends of 
the Society throughout the empire be requested to adopt such measures as they 
deem most expedient to express their sentiments and feelings on tliis critical 
occasion ; and that the friends of Evangelical Protestant Christianity through- 
out the world be invited to sympathize with them, and to declare that sympathy 
in such way as they deem most effective and appropriate.” 

He deprecated all war—for any island, even for our own ; but insisted 
that manly remonstrances from Lord Aberdeen would effect the desired 
object— 

He would ask Lord Aberdeen to correspond with the French Government 
on this subject in a spirit of honour and of justice, and to lay such correspond- 
ence before the British and the European public; and if at the close of the 
correspondence France should refuse to retrace her steps, he would leave her to 
the degradation she had chosen. 

The Reverend W. Ellis seconded the resolution. There were some 
calls for Mr, Pritchard to speak: but Mr. Freeman stated, that although 
Mr, Pritchard would have had great pleasure in addressing the meeting, 
yet as he was a servant of the Crown, and did not wish to give offence, 
or what in another place might even be construed into an offence, he 
was precluded from doing so. 

All the resolutions were carried unanimously; as well as one of 
thanks to the Chairman; which closed the proceedings. 


The Directors of the East India Company gave a grand entertain- 
ment on Wednesday, at the London Tavern, to celebrate the return of 
Sir William Nott and Sir Robert Sale to their native country. At 
seven o'clock, one hundred and fifty guests sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet: among them, besides Sir Robert Sale, there were Sir Robert 
Peel, the Earl of Ripon, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Eliot, the Earl of Lin- 
coln, the Earl of Dalhousie, Sir George Murray, Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Sir Thomas Fremantle, Lord Granville Somerset, Sir John Mac- 
donald, Lieutenant Peel, the Lord Mayor, Sir John Pelly, Sir R. 
Campbell. Sir William Nott was prevented from attending by indispo- 
Sition. The Chairman of the East India Company presided. Among 
the ladies in the gallery, were Lady Sale and Mrs. Sturt, her daughter. 
The toasts did not vary from the usual routine on such occasions, and 
the speeches were scarcely what might have been expected. The 
Chairman said that it was impossible to mention Sir Robert Sale’s name 
without associating with it that of his heroic lady; and he proposed 
“Long life and happiness to Sir Robert Sale and his distinguished 
lady.” Sir Robert Sale said that he rose with extreme diffidence to re- 
turn thanks— 

Nothing was more gratifying to a soldier than the approbation of his fellow- 
countrymen ; and he could assure them that he was peculiarly gratified on that 
Occasion by such a testimony of their approval. It had been his fortune to have 
Served in India many years, and he had in the course of that service often had 
the command of the troops of the East India Company ; and he was happy to 

able to state that they always had behaved to his entire satisfaction. In 
many instances which he recollected, no body of European troops could follow 





a commander more devotedly than those native troops. In the affair at 
Jellalabad their conduct was excellent ; and, in fact, there could not be a finer 
corps in the world than those were who were engaged in these operations. 
Colonel Monteith and his officers he looked upon as brothers; and a more 
jovial and jolly set could not be met with. (Laughter and cheers.) They knew 
they were in jeopardy in Jellalabad ; but they were determined, if the enemy 
caught them, it should cost them dearly. ( Cheers.) 

In returning thanks for the toast which included himself and his 
colleagues, Sir Robert Peel alluded with regret to the absence of the 
Dake of Wellington ; and, with modest adroitness as a civilian, did not 
venture to give his own approval of the military services rendered by 
Sir William Nott and Sir Robert Sale, but referred to the thanks of 
Parliament and the importance of that meeting as the best tributes to the 
gallant officers. He too, like every other speaker, alluded to “ that 
heroic lady who had shed a double lustre on the name of Sale”; and 
every such allusion was received with a burst of applause. 

The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Clothworkers Company, 
waited upon Sir Robert Peel, at his house in Privy Gardens, on Wed- 
nesday, to present to him the livery and freedom of the Company, as a 
token of admiration for his statesmanlike qualities, and to mark the 
sense entertained of the great services which he had rendered to the 
trading community of London. Sir Robert took the oaths of a free- 
man, and duly acknowledged the honour. The freedom has often been 
conferred on Ministers before, but this is said to be the only 
presentation of the livery ever made in the City. 





A meeting of the New Zealand Company was held, by adjournment, 
on Thursday. Sir Lyon Goldsmid, who was in the chair, said that 
since the presentation of the Parliamentary Report, he had had several 
interviews with Lord Stanley; and he believed that a satisfactory ar- 
rangement would be come to between the Government and the Com- 
pauy. A report from the Directors was read. It stated, that in con- 
sequence of unavoidable delay in printing the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee, the Directors abstained from calling attention to 
several points of interest ; but, anticipating that their claim to land would 
be ratified by Government on the basis recommended by the Commit- 
tee, they had determined to issue land-orders for land in any of their 
settlements; such orders notifying that they would not guarantee any 
other title than such as the Company might obtain from Government. 

“ We have much satisfaction in acquainting you,” adds the Report, “that a 
private letter from your Principal Agent, dated the 19th of February, which 
has reached us by way of Valparaiso and France, assures us that he expected a 
speedy settlement of the question as to land-titles, by means of his having 
consented to pay considerable sums to the Natives, at the instance of Governor 
Fitzroy; that he was ‘ about to send off almost immediately to purchase Port 
Cooper’ from the Natives, with Governor Fitzroy’s entire sanction ; and that 
he ‘ hoped to have the town and suburban land-survey ready for the first New 
Edinburgh ships,’ which he must have expected to arrive about the present 
time. 

“ You will be pleased to learn that the Caledonia has sailed from the Thames 
with as many cabin-passengers as could find room in her, notwithstanding the 
short notice of her intended departure; and that the number of cabin-passages 
already engaged in the Slains Castle is such as to ret der it probable that 
another large ship may soon be chartered for the Compan,’s settlements, on 
Mr. Earp’s new system of conveyance for cabin-passengers.” 

The report was adopted unanimously. 





The Subscribers to the London Art- Union held a general meeting at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday, to receive the report of the Commitiee 





and witness the distribution of prizes. Pit, boxes, and stage were well filled; 
and at eleven o'clock the Duke of Cambridge took the chair. The Chair- 
man congratulated the meeting on the removal of difficulties which had 
obstructed the distribution of prizes; thanks to the assiduous attention 
of two Members of Parliament—Mr. Wyse and Lord Monteagle. Two 
years ago, he remarked, the number of subscribers was 7,000; now 
it was 14,000. The report, a document of considerable length, was 
read by Mr. Godwin, one of the Honorary Secretaries. It stated that 
the subscription for the present year was 14,848/.—an increase of 2,514. 
on the year; the Provincial and Foreign Honorary Secretaries were 
271 in number, and the Society had offers of codperation from the Ame- 
rican Art-Union of New York ; the number of works selected by prize- 
holders last year was 236, including two pieces of sculpture; the num- 
ber of persons who visited the exhibition, 200,000. The amount now 
set apart for the purchase of 283 works of art (including thirty bronze 
casts of a bust of Hebe) was 8,5901. Among a variety of details as to 
the disposal of prizes, the report makes an imposing announcement— 

“ In order to insure a good subject for engraving hereafter, and to induce 
the production of a superior work of art, your Committee are about to offer the 
sum of 5001, under conditions which will be advertised, for an original picture 
illustrative of English history. ‘They propose that cartoons, the size of the 
picture, shall be sent in by the lst January 1845, from which the selection shall 
be made; and that the artist shall undertake to complete the finished painting 
within twelve months after the decision.” 

Mr. Wyse was introduced to the meeting, as “ the Mr. Wyse to whom 
the Art-Union is so much indebted”; and he made a long and eloquent 
speech, dwelling on the social advantages to be derived from the culti- 
vation of the fine arts. He expressed a hope that religious subjects 
would be more frequently chosen by artists and patronized by the public. 
Lord Monteagle also spoke; bestowing compliments on the Chairman 
and others. Soon afterwards, he himself was called to take the chair, 
as the Duke of Cambridge was obliged to depart for Bushy Park. The 
long process of distributing the prizes then commenced, amid much ap- 
plause and merriment; two young ladies presiding at each of the two 
“ wheels of fortune.’ ‘Thanks were awarded to the young ladies; to 
Mr. Bunn, for the use of the theatre; and to the Chairman. In dis- 
solving the assemblage, Lord Monteagle exhorted the prize-holders to 
be careful in making their selections, for the credit of the Art-Uuion 
and the furtherance of its objects. 


A meeting of Middlesex Magistrates was held at the Sessions-house 
in Clerkenwell Green, on Thursday ; when a variety of business was 
transacted. A Committee was appointed to consider the alterations 
necessary in the orders of the Court and in certain districts, in con- 
sequence of the new Metropolitan Buildings Act. A letter was presented 
from Sir James Graham, enclosing the report of the Metropolitan 
Lunatic Commissioners on Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Sergeant 
Adams said that it was full of inaccuracies ; and it was referred to the 
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Visiting Justices of the Asylum. A resolution was passed, that a Com- 
mittee already existing be directed to open communications with a view 
of securing twenty acres of land close to the Asylum, for the purpose of 
erecting a new building. 
A Committee of Aldermen met again on Saturday, to hear objections 
to the proposed regulations for Thames steamers. Mr. Cruden, who 
appeared for the Star Company, objected to them, in a long address ; 
stating that the proposal to give the Watermen’s Company the power of 
licensing steam-boats was peculiarly objectionable, and denying that the 
Company was entitled to exercise such a power : steam-boat proprietors 
might expect as much mercy at their hands as mice fromacat. After 
a lengthy discussion on this point, the Committee adjourned; and as- 
sembled again on Thursday. On this occasion, Alderman Lucas made 
a speech in defence of the Watermen’s Company, their conduct, and 
their competency to regulate steamers, Several persons were called on 
the part of the Steam-boat Companies, to object to the proposed regu- 
lations, and to express admiration of the present state of things. One 
of them, Mr. John Graves, master of Waterman No. 11, did not con- 
sider the plan of limiting the number of passengers advisable: he had 
had eight hundred persons on board his vessel, and he was of opinion 
the closer the passengers were together the safer they were! There 
was no necessity for restrictions at all as to speed below Cuckold’s Point. 
The Lord Mayor announced, that the objections should be considered ; 
and the Committee would adopt a course which, he had no doubt, would 
be favourably received by the public. But as to when this course was 
to be adopted, he was silent. 


The case of the Romford Bank was again gone into at the Bank- 
ruptey Court, on Monday; when the bankrupts, Alderman Thomas 
Johnson and Mr. Mann, were examined. Nothing came out in favour 
of Mr. Johnson. He was compelled to admit that he had overdrawn 
(but “he could not call it overdrawing”) his private account with the 
Romford Bank to the extent of some 15,000. When he drew checks 
in the names of Johnson and Mann, he did not ask Mr. Mann’s appro- 
bation—he didn’t know whether Mr. Mann knew of these transactions. 
He began business as a banker with 22,000/.: he had been in the oil- 
trade both before and since he was a banker; at one time clearing 
5,0001. a year by it; but latterly it was a losing concern. Mr. Mann 
was examined; and said he was not aware that Johnson was drawing 
money out of the Romford Bank by means of deposited checks and 
bills: he placed implicit confidence in Mr. Johnson, and did not know 


and Westmoreland, on Monday, was most excellent. Birds were plentiful; 
but it required the greatest ingenuity to come within range of them, they being 
se Rai strong on the wing. The Honourable Colonel Lowther, Sir James 
M‘Adam, W. Holmes, Esq., and other gentlemen, on Shapand Birkbeck F ells, 
the preserves of the Earl of Lonsdale, made a tolerably good day’s sport. Co. 
lone] Lowther bagged sixteen brace; but his sporting-companions were not 
quite so fortunate. Sir George Musgrave, of Eden Hall, Captain Salmond, 
and others, were more successful on the worthy Baronet’s preserves, on the 
moors near Kirby Stephen, in Westmoreland. Sir George, we understand, 
brought down twenty-five brace, and the other gentlemen of his company made 
some excellent sport. W. Marshall, Esq.,M.P., who was accompanied by 
three other gentlemen on Cross Fell, traversed many a weary mile; and on 
their return to the shooting-box on the Fell, in the afternoon, were well loaded 
with fine birds. H. Howard, Esq., of Greystoke Castle, and his friends, were 
on Skiddaw Forest; where the birds were numerous, but being packed toge- 
ther in large numbers they were difficult to come at. However, by unwearied 
perseverance, they made a good day’s sport, killing eight brace each on an 
average. Accounts received from several other moors say that the birds are 
numerous, but, in consequence of the long-continued dry state of the weather 
during the hatching-season, they are packed and remarkably wild.” 

The colliers have had another meeting on the Town Moor, at New- 
castle, but in much diminished numbers. The Chairman complained 
that many who had attended these meetings, and held up their hands for 
the resolutions, had afterwards “ gone sneaking back to their masters” 
to seek employment. It was announced that the miners would be as- 
sisted by the workmen of London. ‘ No compromise” was the resolve 
of this meeting, as well as of another held on the Sands, Durham. The 
Tyne Mercury, however, states that “the greater number of the St, 
Hilda pitmen went to work on Tuesday morning, and it is expected that 
the remainder will return as soon as arrangements can be made for their 
employment. This is the result of some of the inhabitants stepping in 
and acting as mediators.” 

The Provincial Medical and Surgical Association held its twelfth an- 








niversary meeting at the County Hall, Northampton, on Wednesday and 
Thursday week. Divers papers were read on medical subjects, on some 
of which discussions arose; and there was a public breakfast and a pub- 
lic dinner, with speeches at the latter. The state of the Association 
was announced to be prosperous; the members now amount to 1,784. 

A Romish “cathedral,” on a larger and more magnificent scale than 
any built in England since the Reformation, has been recently erected 
in Nottingham, and will be opened on Wednesday week. The Ponti- 
fical mass on that occasion will be presided over by Dr. Wiseman. Mr, 
Pugin is the architect. 





of a joint account opened at the bank in his and Mr. Johnson’s name, 
An application was made to the Court for an allowance for Mr. John- 
son. Mr. H. George, one of the trade-assignees, said that the opinion 
of the creditors as to the very improper conduct of Mr. Johnson re- 
mained just as it was before: they considered that he came down to 
Romford without the necessary capitai to take up the high position of a 
banker; and as they still thought that his conduct was unsatisfactory, 
they could not consent to his receiving an allowance: they would allow 
him nothing till he gave satisfactory accounts. The case was then ad- 
journed to November. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Monday, Larkin, a supernumerary 
letter-carrier, was charged with stealing two letters containing checks 
and bills for 700/. He opened the letters in a private closet at the Ge- 
neral Post-office, and on perceiving the nature of the contents put them 
where he thought they would be destroyed; when he was seized by 
persons who had been on the watch. He has been remanded. On 
Tuesday, the wife of the prisoner was charged with being concerned 
with him in stealing fifty-five sovereigns from a letter. That amount 
had been found at their lodgings; but as there was no proof thata 
letter containing this sum had been stolen, she was discharged ; the 
money, however, being detained. 

The Police entered a gaming-house, in Bennett Street, St. James’s, 
on Wednesday night, and captured five persons. No gambling imple- 
ments were found; because, it was supposed, the porter had recognized 
the Police, and had given notice to the gamesters above stairs; so 
the Marlborough Street Magistrates were obliged to discharge the pri- 
soners. 

Mr. Smith, who was shot by the Honourable Mr. Touchet, is now 
declared out of danger; but, as he cannot yet be removed from the 
hospital, Mr. Touchet has been again remanded by the Magistrate at 
Bow Street. 

Burton, the keeper of a toll-bar in Whitechapel, has killed a lad, by 
striking him with his fist on the ear. The youth and his companions 
had been in the habit of annoying Burton by gibes and practical jokes ; 
and one day lately, they jerked a truck of lime so that particles of the 
lime flew into Burton’s eyes: this irritated him, and he struck the fatal 
blow. A surgeon said at the inquest, that death was the result of a blow 
or a fall; and a verdict of “* Manslaughter ” was returned against the 
tollman. 

Mrs. Mills, a lady seventy years of age, residing at Bethnal Green, 
committed suicide last week, by stabbing herself in the throat with a 
knife. She had latterly been in a very depressed state of mind. 

A Deptford shipwright has been killed, this week, on board the 
steamer Phenix, by a piece of oak timber which he was about to lower 
into the hold of the vessel, and which swung round, crushing his head 
against another piece of timber: his head was completely smashed. 

A small vessel laden with bricks ran against a brig at anchor near 
Gravesend, on Saturday week, and immediately went down; by which 
disaster the master of it was drowned. A verdict of “ Accidental 
Death” has been returned on the body. 

A soldier of the Scots Fusileer Guards has been seriously hurt by 
falling from the pedestal of the statue of George the Third at the end of 
the Long Walk, Windsor Park; which he was foolishly attempting to 
climb. 





The Provinces. 


There is little political activity about the country; as is usual in the 
exhaustion that follows a protracted session with its attendant excite- 
ments. The most characteristic trait of country life just now is dis- 
played in such paragraphs as this, touching “the T'welfth of August ”"— 


Dr. Dalton, the chemist, was buried at Ardwick Cemetery, in Man- 
chester, on Monday. The funeral was a public one: the shops and 
warehouses in the line of the procession were closed, and every one 
seemed desirous to pay respect to the philosopher’s memory. Dr. 
Dalton was a Quaker. 





A trial respecting a life-policy took place on Tuesday, at Monmoutb. 
An action was brought by the widow and administratrix of one 
Benjamin Walters, deceased, against the Directors of the Alfred Home 
and Foreign Mutual Insurance Association, to recover the sum of 500I, 
upon a policy of insurance effected on the life of Walters. The de- 
fendants pleaded that they had been deceived by Walters, when they 
granted the policy, as to his state of health; for though he pretended to 
be in good health, he was afflicted with paralysis. Evidence was ad- 
duced on both sides, of rather a contradictory nature, not very distinct 
for either party, yet so much in favour of the plaintiff's claim that the 
Jury returned a verdict for her without requiring the Judge to sum up. 
The Registrar of Deaths had entered, without proper authority, the 
cause of the man’s death as “ paralytic stroke”; and this appears to 
have induced the insurance-company to contest payment of the amount 
claimed. 

Warner, the clerk of the Birmingham Town and District Bank, 
pleaded guilty, at the Warwick Assizes, to having robbed his employers. 
He was sentenced to be transported for fourteen years. 

At Wells, on Monday, Joel Fisher was tried for the murder of his 
wife, at Weston-super-Mare, We gave the particulars of this murder 
on the 8th June. ‘The prisoner was found guilty, and sentence of death 
passed on him. He said he was justified in killing the woman, because 
she was a bad and provoking creature; and that he would rather be 
hanged than have lived with her. It was attempted to be shown that 
the man was insane; but the proofs failed. 

The murderer Weeks was hanged, at Bodmin, on Monday. During 
a great part of the time since his sentence, he was in a state of uncon 
sciousness. 

An inquest has been held on the bodies of the people who were 
killed at Saville’s execution, in Nottingham. The Jury returned a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death ”; but declared that the place of execution 
was a most improper and dangerous one for the collection of a great 
crowd. A majority of the Jury also censured the authorities for not 
having adopted proper precautions for the prevention of accident. 
Another man has died from injuries he received at the execution. 

Jane Miller, the wife of a cotton-spinner at Manchester, was mur- 
dered on Wednesday morning. She was left in the house with Evans, 
a lodger, a dissipated young man; and when her husband came home 
to dinner, he found her lying dead in a closet, with her skull fractured. 
Evans had disappeared, taking with him a quantity of property from the 
house. 

The Thomas Bennett, Halsey master, sailed from Liverpool on the 
3d, for Charleston ; and when she had got so far as the Bay of Biscay, 
a dispute arose between the master and the cook; in the course of which, 
it is said, Mr. Halsey presented a pistol and seemed about to murder 
the man. ‘The cook immediately drew a knife and stabbed the master 
in the back, and in other parts of the bodys so that he died at once. 
The crew secured the cook, kept the mangled remains of the captain on 
board, and have brought the vessel back to Liverpool ; where the mut- 
derer was taken into custody. 

William Cooper, son ofa gamekeeper to Sir Thomas Boughey, living 
at Halmerend, near Audley, in Staffordshire, was murdered on the night 
of Sunday week. He went to Audley in the evening, and returned to 
his father’s house soon after midnight; and he was on the point of 








* Prom Cumberland we learn, that the sport on the moors in Cumberland 





entering the house by a back-door, when some man fired at him, a0 
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wounded him so badly that he died in ten minutes. Downing, a collier, 
and another man named Powys, have been arrested. Downing had 
only been released from prison on the day previous to the murder; 
where he had been confined for two months upon the evidence of the 
father of the deceased, for poaching. Foot-marks of two men were 
traced from Cooper’s house, and the boots of both the prisoners fitted 
those marks. At the house of Powys’s father, a gun was discovered in 
a drawer, hidden among some female wearing-apparel ; and a small quan- 
tity of powder was also found in the same place wrapped up ina blue 

aper ; this paper corresponded as nearly as possible with a piece of 
discharged wadding found upon the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted. 

A mysterious murder was committed last Saturday, at High Eighton, 
in the county of Durham. Two men were proceeding along a potato- 
field which they were watching, depredations having been recently 
committed there, when a man fired a pisto! from behind a hedge, and 
killed one of them. The man’s breast and heart were shattered and 
torn: no fewer than 187 shots were found in his body. The criminal 
bas not yet been captured. 

John Duckett, a jobbing-carpenter, was killed last week, near Ban- 
bury, by a very quiet bull, which he had struck andirritated. Duckett 
fell down, and the bull knelt on him, and struck him on the head with 
his horns. 

A young man met with a dreadful death in a fulling-mill, at Rossen- 
dale, on Saturday week. He was perching a blocking or woollen-warp, 
when by some means the piece caught him, taking him up along with 
it on the fly- wheel ; wrapping his whole body within its fold, except his 
legs, which were left sticking out at one side, and which, consequently, 
were entangled in the machinery, and both broken. It is supposed that 
he was in this situation Lalf-an-hour before the accident was discovered : 
he was quite dead. 

A frightful explosion of fire-damp occurred on Monday, at the Crab- 
tree colliery, West Bromwich, belonging to Messrs. J. Baguall and Sons; 
by which four men were instantly killed, and five others were so se- 
verely burned that they are not expected to recover. It is supposed that 
the “ air-lead ” had become choked up during the night, and caused an 
accumulation of explosive gas in the colliery beneath. 

A boiler-explosion occurred on Monday, at the mouth of the shaft of 
a pit at Mesnes, Wigan, belonging to Messrs. Blundell and Sons. The 
same boiler burst a few months ago, was repaired, and has now exploded 
a second time, with fatal results; fora man and a boy, who were near, 
were so scalded that they have since died. The Jury who sat on the 
body of the boy returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death,” with a deo- 
dand of 60/. on the boiler and other apparatus; and the Jury who inves- 
tigated the man’s death declared their opinion that the accident arose 
from the employment of an incompetent engineer, whose services could 
be commanded at a low rate of wages. 


IRELAND. 

A rumour that Queen Victoria and Prince Albert intend to visit Ire- 
land in the autumn, has been renewed in Dublin. 

The annual show of the Royal Irish Agricultural Society opened on 
Wednesday, in the Coburg Gardens. The quantity of the different 
kinds of stock exceeded that in any previous year; but there wasa great 
proportion of ordinary beasts: specimens of the best kinds being rare. 
A cow belonging to Prince Albert, of the Bakewell breed, obtained one 
of the first prizes, and was much admired, says one account, especially 
by the ladies! Among the animals was “ Paddy Blake,” a fine 
specimen of a Kerry bull, bred by the Reverend B. O'Connor, parish- 
priest of Miltown : the bull was not much larger than a Newfoundland 
dog. In the evening there was a dinner of the Council. 





The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday; Mr. Richard O'Gorman in the chair. Mr. Daniel O'Connell 
junior made the weekly return from the prison: ‘the imprisoned mar- 
tyrs were in good health and most excellent spirits, enjoying the glo- 
rious fact of the perfect tranquillity of Ireland throughout its entire ex- 
tent.” Mr. O'Connell also, for his father, made a tart disclaimer— 

He could state to the Association, of his own knowledge, that when the ac- 
count reached Mr. O’Connell of the speech made by Mr. Sheil on the subject 
of the State trials, he expressed his regret that any such speech should have 
been delivered—a regret not unmixed with some indignation. Mr. O'Connell 


totally disavowed and repudiated the matter of that speech: he thought it a | 
highly unbecoming one as proceeding from any friend of his, and he considered | 


it any thing but a friendly act on the part of Mr. Sheil. He could also state, 
that as Mr. O'Connell, at the close of the proceedings in the Queen’s Bench, 
solemnly protested against the injustice done to him, he continued firm in that 
protest. There had never been upon his part, aud there never would be, any 
Shrinking or compromise; and he could not consider any man his friend who 
talked of compromise or shrinking. Mr. O’Connell bad now, and long had 


had, but one political object—the restoration of the domestic Legislature of 


Ireland; a restoration which, in his judgment, was merely a question of time. 


Come it should—the only question was, when? He deemed the period not dis- | 
tant. He desired to be at large only that he might the more actively pursue | 
all peaceable and legal means to restore the native Legislature of Ireland. He | 


did hope, as he did anxiously wish, that his imprisonment might arouse every | : i 1 c i otation 
the only one which occupies the inhabitants of the Palace of Neuilly. 


ene en is out of prison to increased peaceable exertion for the repeal of the 
eleterious Union. 

Mr. D. O'Connell contradicted an assertion attributed by the public 
Papers to Sir Robert Peel, that the Government had intended to issue 
Proclamations against two meetings before that to be held at Clontarf, 
but that the meetings were abandoned: no such meetings were to have 
been held. The falsehood, of course, was not attributable to Sir Robert 
Peel, but to the base men who had misinformed him. 


Mr. Caleb Powell moved an address to the Queen, complaining of 
Mr. O'Connell's incarceration, and praying for repeal of the Union. 
The style of the document may be seen in these bits of it— 

“ For having sought to secure to the land of his birth the protecting in- 
fluence of self-government, our aged patriot now inhabits the abode of a felon. 
Z * We have been accustomed to believe that trial by jury was instituted 
in order to secure to the accused an impartial tribunal. In the case of O'Con- 
nell, we have seen the jury-laws violated, and every expedient adopted which 
Could insure his conviction, by the intervention of political and religious preju- 
dices. In your Majesty’s highest court of criminal jurisdiction, your Attor- 
ney-General has been allowed, during the progress of this trial, with impunity 











to violate the laws of God and of man. Your Chief Justice has been seen to 
take upon himself the office of advocate against the accused. ‘Thus, by a per- 
version of law, and by a denial of justice, the greatest man of his age has been 
couvicted on a charge of conspiracy, and has been consigned to a gaol even be- 
fore the process is terminated which questions the validity of his trial.” 

Mr. Smith O’Brien stated that the address had already received 
1,084,988 signatures; a large proportion of them from the Northern 
counties. 

The rent for the week was 9471. 

Another meeting has been held at Cork to promote the subscription 
for the erection of a Conciliation Hall in that city. Mr. O'Connell 
suggested and favours the scheme, and has subscribed two hundred 
pounds towards the expenses. 


At Cork, last week, Thomas Collins pleaded guilty to “ having upon 
his person at Fermoy certain seditious papers which he introduced into 
the houses of innocent persons, and afterwards swore informations against 
them.” He was also indicted for vagrancy, and found guilty. He was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for each offence. 

The two women who were convicted of murder at Roscommon 
Assizes were hanged last week. Half the crowd present at the execution 
were women. 

The Nenagh Vindicator announces, that Neil, who was convicted at 
the last Assizes for murder, has received a free pardon. The Jury who 
found him guilty made the very Irish addition to their verdict, ** that 
the prisoner was of good character, and did not intend to perpetrate the 
crime of which he had been found guilty.” 

Thomas Grenvill, a stone-mason, has been murdered near Shinrone, 
in King’s County. He had seduced a girl named Cahill, and her four 
brothers vowed to be revenged on him. Late one night, a number of 
persons fell on him as he was going to Shinrone, and beat him so dread- 
fully, fracturing his skull, and breaking one arm and his jaw-bone, that 
he died, it is supposed almost instantaneously. Several persons have been 
arrested. 

The Irish are most indignant at the epithet “savages” applied to 
their race, and it isa pity that their own conduct should ever suggest 
its use. A correspondent of the Dublin Monitor describes the treatment 
received by the Ojibbeway Indians, in passing from the show-room at 
the Rotunda to their lodging— 

“ A crowd of persons were collected round them, pushing them, trampling 
on their feet, pelting cabbage-stalks, and endeavouring to disarrange and tear 
their dress: even the presence of a number of police, which it is a disgrace 
should be required at all, were not sufficient to save them from this treatment. 
ott dah: You will agree with me, that it is a deplorable state of things, 
if we are so rude and uncivilized as tomake it dangerous for savages to pass 
through our streets without police to protect them from injury.” 

On this the Monitor observes— 

“It certainly must give the Indian ‘savages’ very exalted notions of ‘ Irish 
civilization,’ when they find the protection of the police necessary to save them 
from personal insult and injury. Of all the mobs we have ever seen, a Dublin 
mob is the most ruffianly and the most cowardly: they tremble at a police- 
man’s baton, but are very chivalrous in flinging cabbage-stalks at defencelesy 
strangers.” 

It is tolerably certain, that if a party of Irishmen were introduced into 
an Ojibbeway village, they would meet with no such treatment. The 
Ojibbeways, however, are “ savages.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The meeting of the Highland Society at Glasgow, last week, 
passed off very well ; and it was really a most striking display 
of agricultural activity. The Society met at the Black Bull Ta- 
vern on Wednesday ; and in the evening, besides other attendant festi- 
vities, there was a dinner at the Trades Hall, at which 200 gentlemen 
and noblemen sat down. Next day, the exhibition was opened to the 
public, with a more general dinner in the City Hail, comprising 1,200 
guests. The number of lots of stock was 1,404; including 222 Ayr- 
shire cattle, 55 West Highland cattle, 160 horses, 117 sheep: the total 
list of exhibiters’ names filled eighty-seven closely-printed octavo 
pages! Among the animals were a pair of alpacas, accompanied by a 
little one aged two months, shown by Mr. A. Gartshore of Cray- 
barnet, near Stirling ; a pair of aboriginal white oxen, exhibited by Lord 
Belhaven ; and a very wild ox, bred between a dwarf Indian bull and 


’ 








| an Argyllshire cow, exhibited by Sir John Powlett Orde. The Duke 


of Richmond, who presided at the Thursday’s dinner, remarked that 
the exhibition was the most numerous that had yet graced the meetings 


| of the Society, and that nevertheless there were fewer bad animals. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—We are happy to state that the Princess De Joinville was, 
at half-past twelve last night, safely delivered of a Princess, at Neuilly. 
Her Royal Highness and the infant Princess are both going on favourably. 
It is a curious coincidence that this is the anniversary of the Prince De 
Joinville’s birthday. He enters today on his twenty-seventh year.— 
Galignani’s Messenger, Aug. 14. 

Although the fact is almost incredible, the affair of the dotation is 


The visiters to that palace, who are not numerous, are condemned to 
hear this important subject discussed ; and they can only avoid by a hasty 
retreat to hear described the necessities of the Duke De Nemours, who 
at this moment is travelling through France on the business of the state, 
but at his own expense.—.National. 

The correspondent of the Times mentions a curious trait of the 
French Anti-Anglican feeling: in 1832 and 1833, a Mr. Pritchard, then 
in Paris, was charged with some swindling and immoral conduct; and 
now the Parisians lay that conduct at the door of the Mr. Pritchard 
whem their countrymen have warred against at Tahiti, and who has 
never been in France at all! 

The Vigie de [Quest publishes a letter from the Gambier Islands, 
dated 25th February, confirming previous reports that Admiral Dupetit 
Thouars had taken possession of that group in the name of his Go- 
vernment. The letter says that the people had embraced the Catholic 
religion, and that the chiefs agreed to place themselves under the pro- 
tectorate of France. 
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Morocco.—The reports received in Paris are very contradictory, 
and change their aspect with every mail. Telegraphic despatches from 
Tangier, of the 2d and 3d instant, announced that the Emperor was 
travelling towards that place, in company with Mr. Drummond Hay, 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires ; that he had appointed the Governor of 
Larache to negotiate on his part; that the Prince De Joinville had ap- 
pointed M. de Nyon; and that hostilities were suspended. A despatch 
from Gibraltar, of the 5th, states, that in fact the Emperor had promised 
Mr. Hay that France and Spain should have the just satisfaction which 
they demanded; and that the French fleet was about to sail from Tan- 
gier for Gibraltar. 

On the other hand, the Toulonnais says that Marshal Bugeaud was 
preparing to take the offensive, with an army of 15,000 men; and that 
he had ordered the Prince De Joinville to bombard Tangier at the pe- 
riod fixed by the ultimatum; while a letter from Port St. Mary says 
that the bombardment actually commenced on the 2d, and that passea- 
gers had gone in a steamer to see it; a Cadiz journal of the 3d adding, 
that the sound of firing had been heard in that direction. 

Meanwhile, according to the papers, France has made another move- 
ment on the Northern coast of Africa, On the 8th instant, orders were 
received at Toulon, that three ships of the line in that port should put 
to sea; and they did so in twelve hours after the receipt of the order! 
At first it was assumed that their destination was Tangier; but after- 
wards it was understood to be Tunis, The Paris Globe explains the 
reasons for the expedition— 

“The journals some time since mentioned that a Turkish fleet had left the 
Dardanelles on a cruise ; but since that time they have been lost sight of. This 
fleet, composed of seven sail of the line and four frigates, it appears, had made 
their appearance on the coast of Syria. When there, the Capitan Pacha sum- 
moned ull the pilots on board his vessel, and inquired in what time they could 
take his fleet before Tunis, and on what points of that coast it would be pos- 
sible to effect a landing of troops. A short time after this consultation, the 
fleet left the coast of Syria, bearing away to the Westward. The Porte has for 
a long time entertained a wish to dispossess the Bey of Tunis, and to substitute 
for that independent sovereignty a Pacha appointed from Constantinople. 
France, on her side, has loudly expressed her intention to support the Bey of 
Tunis, and to prevent Turkey from establishing herself on the frontiers of 
Algeria. Hitherto the Porte has never dared to carry her plans into execution, 
but may at length have decided on it, thinking to take advantage of our dis- 
pute with Morocco. If such has been the idea of Turkey, she will again have 
reckoned without her host. The French Government, informed by telegraph 
of the departure of the Turkish fleet from the coast of Syria, sent orders for 
four ships of the line to sail from Toulon, under the command of Admiral 
Parseval Deschenes, to cruise before Tunis, and await the arrival of the ‘Turkish 
squadron. The instructions given to the Admiral are in conformity with the 
constant policy of France: she will oppose the landing of any Turkish troops, 
and any attempt of the Capitan Pacha against the Bey of Tunis. In the 
event of the Turkish fleet making its appearance there, the French Admiral is 
ordered to make known his instructions to the Capitan Pacha ; to order him to 
keep off from the coast; and if he refuses, to bring him to action imine- 
diately.” 

Gapnoon.—Reference was made in the House\of Commons, last week, 
to the proceedings of the French at Gaboon, on the coast of Africa ; and 
Sir Robert Peel spoke slightingly of the complaints made by British 
merchants, The facts appear to be these. For upwards of a century 
British subjects have had factories there, and for upwards of thirty years 
the place has been considered a British possession ; its ebony, beeswax, 
and tortoiseshell, being admitted by our Customs at the differential du- 
ties allowed to such articles if imported from British colonies. The 
British flag has been hoisted there for many years, and it was still flying 
ou the 5th April last. In March arrived Baron Daurican, in a French war- 
ship; and he tried to obtain King Glass’s signature to a treaty of ces- 
sion; but his Majesty declined to relinquish his sovereignty. M. Amo- 
roux, the master of a French merchant-ship, undertook to procure the 
required autcgraph: he landed with a bottle of rum, sought the mo- 
narch, and returned with the treaty signed. Next morning, being so- 
ber, Glass disavowed the treaty ; and, backed by his chiefs and subjects, 
he has appealed for aid against French aggression. . 

Eeypt.—The following telegraphic despatch has reached the French 
Government; but it needs some further explanation— 

«© Alexancria, 27th July. 

“ His Highness the Viceroy has just abruptly left Alexandria; declaring 
that he renounces for ever Egypt and public affairs, and that he retires to 
Mecca. Ibrahim is at Alexandria; which city is quict.” 

The Malta Times, under the date of Beyrout, 16th July, makes this 
statement concerning our relations with Egypt; and the Morning Post 
‘* has reason to believe it to be correct ”— 

“ The Geyser brought us news that Sir H. Hardinge had in three days com- 
pleted a treaty with Mehemet Ali, that the English Government guaranteed 
to himself, as well as to his descendants, the government of Egypt; and that no 
other power should interfere with him. In return, Mehemet Ali has treated, 
that the English Government should do as they liked in the country, and to 
protect all English subjects: he consents, moreover, to allow troops to go 
through Egypt whenever necessary. ‘he railways from Cairo to Suez are to 
be commenced without loss of time ; and, in fact, the Pacha has become a com- 
plete Englishman.” 

Hussein Bey, the son of Mehemet Ali, and Ahmet Bey, son of Ibrahim 
Pacha, have arrived at Marseilles, in the Egyptian steamer Reschid. 
They are under the care of Stephan Effendi; and are sent by the 
Viceroy, with thirty-six other youths of good family in Egypt, to be 
educated in France. 

Mata has been agitated by a case of scandal, in which questions o 
morals, religious and social, and of law, ecclesiastical and civil, have 
been mixed up in admired confusion, 
longer account, which appeared in the Portafoglio Maltese; premising, 
that the hero of it is condemned or excused by different papers accord- 
ing to their bias, and that by the Malta Times, an English Evangelical 
journal, he is treated as a persecuted man. 

Ten or twelve months ago, Don Michael Angelo Camillcri, a Maltese Roman 
Catholic priest, about thirty-five years of age, suddenly abandoned his country 
and his family ; and at the same time a widow, named Emanuela Fleri, also a 
Maltese Roman Catholic, and the mother of two young children by her late 
husband, Pubblio Fleri, likewise left the island. It was soon known that these 
two persons were united in marriage at Gibraltar, according to the rites of the 
Anglican Church. After their return to Malta, the right of constituting her- 
self guardian of the two children, in order to bring them up in the religion of 
their late father, was claimed by the paternal grandmother, Evangelista Fleri; 
aright which she possesses by law. ‘I'he case was decided, in the first instance, 





: : ‘on the preliminary examinations. 
We abridge the tale from a ! : : 





by the Judge of the Royal Civil Court, in favour of the grandmother ; which 
decision was confirmed by the Royal Court of Appeal, by three other Judges, 
The sentence was now to be enforced; and the Marshal, Carmelo Spiteri, 
under a warrant issued by the Court, went to the house of Emanuela Fleri, ¢o 
demand that the children should be delivered over to their paternal grand. 
mother, now become their guardian, according to the enactments of the law, 
‘The Marshal did not expect resistance, and was unprepared to meet it. “'The 
Reverend Michael Angelo Camilleri, however, after having acknowledged the 
commission of the Marshal and his assistant, seized a thick stick to strike 
them; but, the stick being wrested from him after a scuffle, he called for hig 
arms. ‘The mother of the children (who, notwithstanding her tears and la. 
mentations, natural enough in a mother, would probably have obeyed the law 
had no one interfered or encouraged her) produced a gun, which was handed to 
a; man-servant, who had by this time been called to the assistance of hig 
master. It may easily be conceived what was the confusion and,alarm when 
we state that this gun was loaded and had powder in the pan. Luckily, the 
officers of justice touk it away from the servant without any accident; and the 
Reverend M. A. Camilleri being put under restraint, the Marshal succeeded at 
length in the execution of his warrant. The orphans were then quietly de. 
livered into the hands of their paternal grandmother; to whose house they 
were conveyed with every care and attention.” The Marshal reported the 
affair to the Judge; who ordered him to bring it before the Police authorities, 
“On the following day, the facts were proved in the Police-court, in the pre- 
sence of the Reverend M. A. Camilleri, who cross-examined the witnesses; 
and he was sentenced by the sitting Magistrate to undergo the very moderate 
punishment of twenty days’ imprisonment.” Even this punishment, however, 
censured in Malta for its leniency, was not carried out ; for the Executive in- 
terposed, and the Reverend M. A. Camilleri was released on paying the nomi- 
nal fine of 1/. 7s. 9d.; an indulgence, it is understood, obtained by the inter- 
cession of the Protestant Bishop. k 

The Portafoglio, which usually abstains from religious controversy, and 
treats the present case as an invasion of civil rights, observes— 

“ The impunity of the Reverend M. A. Camilleri, because he has becomea 
Protestant, is a blow aimed at the institutions of the country, and the religion 
of the people, and will call down upon the Bishop of Gibraltar the odium of all 
classes. “J 9g se His Lordship may afford his protection to as 
many unhappy wanderers as he can press to his bosom, and he will never hear 
a word from us, as long as he does not trample upon those institutions upon 
which our security depends. We have no doubt that his Lordship possesses 
all those virtues for which those ecclesiastics of the Anglican Church who have 
hitherto resided among us have been always conspicuous. They have all ac- 
quired the esteem of our countrymen by their exemplary life, the love of their 
fellow-creatures, and the moderation and tolerance of their intercourse with 
our fellow-countrymen. In fact, for nearly half a century Catholics and Pro- 
testants have lived together in Malta in the most perfect harmony; never has 
religious dissension been known among us. But the present attempt against 
the regular course of justice cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed.” 

Ivaty.—The uneasy state of Naples is betrayed in the severe mea- 
sures taken to suppress popular feeling— 

“ We have under our notice,” says a Maltese paper, “ two decrees of the 18th 
and one of the 19th of July, by which the Neapolitan Government places the 
provinces of Calabria Citeriore and Ulteriore Seconda under the immediate 
power of the military, in consequence of the powerful force of the armed in- 
surgents ; authorizing them to adopt the most extraordinary and rigorous mea- 
sures. ‘The simple departure of an individual from his own commune Is con- 
strued by the local authorities as expressive of a desire to become a delinquent, 
and sultices for the insertion of his name in the list of those out of the pale of 
the law; and any one bearing arms in the two provinces will be judged and 
punished by a council of war, or rather, he will be brought to trial before a 
drum-bead court-martial.” 

Prussta.—King Frederick William, on his way to Vienna, has issued 
this address to his people, touching the late attempt to assassinate him— 

« Eidmansdorff, 5th August 1844, 


“I cannot quit the soil of my country, though only for a short time, without 
publicly expressing, in my own name and that of the Queen, the deeply-felt 


gratitude which fills our hearts. It is excited by the innumerable proofs of 
affection to us, both verbal and in writing, which we have received, and were 
called forth by the attempt of the 26th of July; that affection which loudly 
greeted us at the instant of the crime, when the hand of the Almighty averted 
the deadly shot from my breast. Looking up to my Heavenly Preserver, I 
proceed with fresh courage to my daily work—to complete what is begun, to 
carry into execution what is prepared, to combat the evil with increased cer- 
tainty of victory, and to be to my people everything that my high vocation 
lays upon me as a duty, and which the love of my people deserves. 
“FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

A Hamburg paper tells an anecdote of the assassin Tschech— 

“He lately asked a bookseller, whether he would be willing to publish his 
very interesting memoir of his life? The bookseller, to whom he was a total 
stranger, replied, that in the first place he must see a specimen of the work 
before he could decide. It is said that Tschech, the day before his criminal 
attempt, sent him not merely a specimen, but the whole manuscript, and with 
a note to the effect that ‘the bookseller should not allow himself to be put out 
of the way, even if the next thing he heard of him should be that he had died 
in prison or on the scaffold.” Almost at the same time as the manuscript, the 
news of the attempt on the King’s life reached the bookseller ; who, it is said, 
has thought fit to send the manuscript of Tschech to the criminal court of 
Berlin.” 

Norru America.—The mail-steamer Hibernia, which left Bostou 
on the Ist instant and Halifax on the 3d, arrived at Liverpool] on Tues- 
day morning. Political interest was absorbed by the forthcoming 
election of President; an exhausted subject for all but those engaged in 
the contest. Mr. Robert Tyler, the President’s son, had recommended 
Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie, the Canadian refugee, fora public office ; 
but, it was supposed, without suecess. ‘The hubbub caused by the riots 
at Philadeiphia had ceased; the arrest of ringleaders and lega! inquiries 
having produced a salutary effect. The Grand Jury were still at work 
The Native American party ex- 
hibited more moderation. ‘T'wo rioters had recently died of wounds 
received from the mob. 

There was some continued excitement at Nauvoo, the “ holy city” 
of the Mormons ; and Governor Ford of Illinois had made a requisition 
to the Federal Government for 500 troops, to prevent any sanguinary 
oatbreak, Samuel H. Smith, the eldest surviving brother of the dead 
Prophet and “ President ” of the Mormons in Boston, had issued aa 
announcement that he should take upon himself the office of his brother 
Hiram, “ as patriareh in the church, according to the ancient custom of 
Goi’s people.” ‘Two Mormons had recently been shot, one at Warsaw, 
the other at Illinois. 

The commercial accounts are favourable. ‘“ The condition of the 
country,” says the Mew York American, “ continues prosperous 1n all 
its pursuits. ‘The weather for the harvest has been all that could be 
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jesired, and the yield of all grains superabundant ; and the Indian corn, 
the great crop which is Still growing, promises to equal the others in 
productiveness. The activity of the internal trade also continues.” 
The annual statement by the Secretary of the Treasury on the com- 
merce and navigation of the Union had just been published. It com- 
prised only the three quarters ending in June 1843, according to a new 
law. The domestic exports for 1841 were 106,382,232 dollars; 1842, 
92,963,996 dollars ; 1843, 77,793,783 dollars; the total amount of ex- 
port for that portion of 1843 was 84,364,480 dollars. Of domestic 
articles, 60,107,810 dollars was exported in American, 17,685,964 dollars 
in foreign vessels. The imports for the nine months were 64,754,799 
dollars; of which, 49,971,875 dollars was imported in American, 
14,781,924 dollars in foreign vessels. The tonnage of shipping was, 
entered—American, 1,143,523, foreign 534,752; cleared—American, 
1,268,083, foreign 523,949. The returns of cotton exhibit a remark- 
able increase of quantity and decrease of value— 
In 1841, In 1842. In 1843. 
Quantity (pounds)...... 530,204,100 ... 584,717,017 ... 792,297,106 
Value (dollars)...... 54,330,341 ... 47,593,464 ... 49,119,806 
Showing, in 1843 as compared with 1841, an increase in quantity of 





262,000,000 pounds, and a decrease in the money paid of 5,000,000 | 
| Powerscourt and the Countess of Roden, his motber-in-law ; and having 
| landed at Dover, they arrived at Rochester on Sunday morning. The 

Viscount’s companions remarked a great change in his appearance; 


dollars. The sale of public lands in the past year had produced 
2,055,054 dollars, 

The estimates of cotton destroyed by the overflow of the Mississippi 
range from 100,000 to 400,000 bales. 

The papers report a conflagration at Brooklyn, opposite New York ; 
which destroyed twenty-six houses and much valuable property. 

In Arkansas, about a year ago, one Mr. Aquila Barnes was hanged 
by a mob, on suspicion of having committed a murder: it now turns out 
that he was innocent, the actual murderers having just confessed. 

The news from Canada is unimportant. Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
not yet accomplished the formation of a Ministry. The accounts of the 
crops are excellent: the yield in Canada itself alone is estimated at 
750,000 bushels—larger than it had ever been before. 

The crew of the ship Saladin, which was lately seized at Halifax on 
a charge of piracy, had been tried. Four were first put upon their trial, 
and convicted. Next day, all of them pleaded “ Guilty ” to the charge 
of murdering Captain M‘Kenzie. They were sentenced to death, and 
were executed on the 30th July. 

Cusa, at the despatch of recent intelligence, was tranquil; but the 
quiet is ascribed to terror produced by the recent execution of some 
insurgents. A letter, dated the 16th July, describes the death of Placido, 
the chief conspirator— 

“ Nothing was positively known of the decision of the Council concerning 
him, till it was rumoured a few days since that he would proceed, along with 
others, tothe chapel for the condemned. On the appointed day, a great crowd 
was assembled ; and Placido was seen walking along with singular composure 
under circumstances so gloomy, smoking a cigar, and saluting with graceful 
ease his numerous acquaintance. Are you aware what the punishment of the 
‘chapel’ means? It is worse a thousand times than the death of which it is 
the sure precursor. The unfortunate criminals are conducted into a chapel 
hung in black, and dimly lighted. Priests are there to chant in sepulchral 
voice the service of the dead; and the coffins of the trembling victims are 
arrayed in cruel relief before their eyes. Here they are kept for twenty-four 
hours, and are led hence to execution. Can anything be more awful ?—and 
what a disgusting aggravation of the horror of the coming death! Placido 
emerged from the chapel cool and undismayed, whilst the others were nearly or 
entirely overcome by the agonies they had already undergone. ‘The chief con- 
spirator held a crucifix in his hand, and recited in aloud voice a beautiful prayer 
in verse, which thrilled upon the hearts of the attentive masses which lined the 
road he passed. On arriving at the fatal spot, he sat down on a bench, 
with his back turned, as ordered, to the military ; and rapid preparations were 
made for his death. It was well known, that in some affecting poems written 
by Placido in prison, he had said it would be useless to seek to kill him by 
shooting his body—that they must strike his heart to make it cease its 
throbbings. And now the dread hour had arrived: at the last moment he 
arose, and said * Adios, mondo,’ (‘Adieu, world,’) and sat calmly down. The 
word was given, and five balls entered his body. Amid the murmurs of the 
horror-struck spectators, he got up, and turned his head upon the shrinking 
soldiers, his face wearing an expression of superhuman courage—‘ Will no one 
have pity on me ?’ he said: ‘ here! (pointing to his heart,) fire here!’ At 
that instant two balls pierced his breast, and he fell dead whilst his words still 
echoed in our ears. Thus has perished the great leader of the attempted revolt. 
Nineteen were shot at the same time with Placido. They all died miserably.” 





SHM*iscellaneous. 

The Brighton Gazette announces, that orders have been given at 
Portsmouth for the immediate equipment of the Royal steam-yacht 
Victoria and Albert. Her captain, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, has 
gone on board; and in a few days a trial-cruise will be made. ‘“ Ru- 


-Mour states the 5th September as the contemplated period of her 


Majesty’s embarkation for summer cruising. The iron steamer Dwarf, 
Lieutenant Chamberlain, from her small size and light draught of water, 
Is selected as a tender to the yacht, to convey her Majesty up narrow 
Tivers, or where the Victoria could not by possibility reach.” 

Prince William of Prussia arrived in London on Tuesday. He left 
Ostend at nine in the morning, in the Princess Alice steamer, and 
arrived at Woolwich at eight o’clock in the evening. He was received 
by Lord Bloomfield and the authorities of the Dockyard, and Baron 
Thile, Secretary of Legation; the Chevalier Bunsen having waited for 
a long time during the day, in expectation of an earlier arrival. Enter- 
ing one of the Queen’s carriages, Prince William proceeded to the 
Prussian Embassy, where he took up his abode. He was accompanied 
by Count Koningsmark, and Count Hermann Puckler, his Chamber- 
lain; and Captain Meynell has been appointed Equerry in Waiting on 
his Royal Highness. " Next day, the Prince paid a round of visits,—to 
Windsor Castle, where he partook of a dejeuner with Prince Albert 
and the Dutchess of Kent; tothe Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, at 

ew, where he saw the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Dutchess 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz; and to the Dutchess of Gloucester, In the 
evening, the Chevalier Bunsen gave a grand dinner to several members 
of the Corps Diplomatique, invited to meet the Prince. On Thursday, 
his Royal Highness went to visit the Duke of Wellington ; and was met 
at Apsley House by Prince Albert, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
and other distinguished guests. Prince Albert was obliged to return 
early to Windsor; but the rest of the party ate luncheon. In the after- 








noon, Prince William went to see Westminster Abbey and the New 
Houses of Parliament; returning thence tothe Embassy. In the even- 
ing he went to the Italian Opera. Yesterday morning, the Prince went 
down the river in a steamer, to the Thames Tunnel; and afterwards he 
visited the London Docks, the Bank, the Tower, and the British Museum; 
partaking of a luncheon in the Bank parlour. At night, the Chevalier 
Bunsen gave a grand banquet and ball, at which several Royal and 
noble guests were present. 

Count Nesselrode repaired to Brighton on Tuesday, and took up his 
abode at Pegg’s Hotel. It was supposed that he would stay for about 
six weeks, as he had placed himself under the care of Dr. Franz, a 
resident physician ; but on Thursday the Count returned to town, stop- 
ping at the Russian Ambassador’s. 

Sir Robert Peel and several other Ministers left town on Saturday, 
for their country-seats ; and more followed on Monday. On Tuesday, 
however, the Premier and his chief colleagues were again in town, sit- 
ting in Cabinet Council for two hours, at the Foreign Office. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel went into the country again on Thursday. 

The death of Lord Powerscourt, of consumption, was sudden, though 
not quite unexpected. He was returning from Rome, with Lady 


| medical aid was summoned; the patient was pronounced to be dying; 


and he expired next morning. Richard Wingfield was the sixth Vis- 
count Powerscourt, of Powerscourt in the county of Wicklow, and 
Baron Wingfield, of Wingfield, county of Wexford; in the Peerage of 
Ireland. He was born in January 1815; succeeded to the title in 
1823; married Lady Elizabeth Frances Charlotte Jocelyn, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Roden, in 1833; and leaves three children. 

Another vacancy in the Irish Peerage is occasioned by the death of 
Lord Huntingfield, at Heveningham Hail, in Suffolk, on Saturday last. 
Joshua Vanneck was the second Baron Huntingfield. He was born on 
the 12th August 1778; and was twice married—in 1810, to Frances 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr. Challoner Arcedeckne; and in 1817, 
to Lucy Jane, third daughter of Sir Charles Blois; whosurvives. There 
was issue by each marriage. he title devolves upon his only son, by 
the second wife, the Honourable C. A. Vanneck; who was born in 
January 1818, and was married, in 1839, to Louisa, oaly daughter of 
Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne. 

Sir W. Follett, the Attorney-General, left England a day or two since, 
to try what effect the more genial climate of Southern Europe, as well 
as the total abstinence from ail professional and political duties, may 
have upon his shattered constitution.— Cheltenham Examiner. 


The accounts of the harvest, from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
speak of the crops as excellent, while the reaping has been retarded by 
the bad weather that prevailed in the earlier part of the week. In 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, the weather has been bad for three 
weeks, and heavy wheat crops have been levelled to the ground by 
torrents of rain. In Lancashire, frequent and heavy falls of rain have 
delayed the harvest. Such has been the case in the neighbouring coun- 
ties of the North. In Hampshire and Sussex, the yield is excellent: the 
wet has given the reapers trouble, but has caused no seriousdamage. In 
Kent, the harvest has become general. In Dorsetshire, much has been 
cut, but the operation has been interrupted by the weather. In South 
Wales, after drought there has been a deluge ; but still the grain looked 
healthy. In Ireland, the story is the same: torrents of rain have fallen 
about Dublin; all the provincial papers are filled with reports of wet 
and gloom, and much grain has been laid; but in that state the farmers 
have been cutting it. In Scotland, it is still the same—the crops are 
excellent; but the reaping has been interrupted by the wind and the 
rain, and complaint is also made of cold: however, towards the middle 
of the week there were glimpses of improvement, and farmers still hoped 
for the best. Inthe Metropolis there was a decided improvement on 
Thursday, and yesterday there was an appearance of settled fine 
weather. 

Upwards of 11,000/. of duty has been cleared at Leith Customhouse, 
on wheat, during two days; a rise of duty having been anticipated. 
At Liverpool, also, 100,000 quarters of wheat were entered for con- 
sumption ; and in London, 49,000 quarters during the same period. 

Lord Brougham has sent a circular to the prisons, informing debtors, 
not charged with falsehood in the schedule, or fraud, that they may ob- 
tain liberation on presenting a petition to the District Bankruptcy Court, 
according to forms set forth in the circular, Lord Brougham ex- 
horts keepers of gaols to explain these matters to persons in their 
custody ; and he promises that the paper shall be followed by “ a short 
and plain statement of the provisions of the acts for abolishing all im- 
prisonment of debtors, excepting such as have committed frauds on their 
creditors, or have been guilty of gross extravagance.” 

Another circular from Lord Brougham, to gaolers, explains that the 
former referred to prisoners in custody for larger sums than 20/.: the 
smal! debtors have only to petition the Court by whose process they 
are detained. 

The new law has already taken effect; and we see it mentioned that 
on Vhursday as mauy as twenty-five persous were discharged from 
Whitecross Street Prison, under orders made in chambers by Mr. 
Justice Maule, on affidavit. 

It has just been determined by the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests to take down the old and dilapidated houses in the Lower Ward 
of Windsor Castle, the residence of the Military Knights, known as the 
Lower Foundation. It isin contemplation to form a noble terrace on 
the site of these houses, to be open to the public; affording extensive 
and highly picturesque views over St. Leonard’s and the Great Park. 
It is also intended to restore the Salisbury Tower, agreeably to the ori- 
ginal plans devised by the late Sir Jeffrey Wyatville and approved of 
by George the Fourth. When this has been accomplished, it will af- 
ford a convenient residence for three of the Military Knights on the 
Lower Foundation. The remaining two Knights on that foundation 
will have apartments provided for them at the upper end of Henry the 
Eighth’s gateway. Other improvements are talked of. 
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An old house in Essex Street, Whitechapel, which was once the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Essex the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, was demo- 
lished this week, to make room for improvements. Another old build- 
ing in the same neighbourhood, once the occasional residence of Eliza- 
beth, is soon to share a like fate. This decayed palace was recently a 
common lodging-house, where beds were Jet at threepence a night. 

Two. skeletons have been found in one of the old houses which 
workmen are pulling down in West Street, Smithfield; both, the bones 
oftallmen. They are, everybody assumes, the remains of persons 
murdered in this den. 

At Cowes, on Wednesday, a match came off between seven of the 
vessels of the Thames Yacht Club, for a cup given by the Royal 
Yacht Club. The weather was very stormy, at times blowing a hurri- 
cane; and several mishaps occurred. The Mystery won the race; 
doing the distance of twenty-eight miles in two hours and forty minutes. 
The Champion was second, and the Gulnare third. 

The Whim, of Ipswich, was wrecked during the late gales, near the 
Lizard light, at Kynan’s Cove, a most dangerous spot. The crew, five 
in number, all perished. 

Sir John Guest, the Member for Merthyr-Tydvil, lately received an 
order from Russia for 50,000 tons of iron, for the purpose of being em- 
ployed in the construction of railways. 

In the accounts of expenditure of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company for six months, from January to June, there is an item 
of no less than 272I. loss by light gold. 

By the Dover Railway, a traveller can now leave London in the 
morning early and sup at Brussels on the same evening. 

The Morning Post, in an article exulting over the decline of the 
League, calculates the cost and profit of the Covent Garden meetings 
this year. The cost it sets down, for hire of theatre and orators, at 
2,0001.; the receipts at 250/—the amount of shillings from 5,000 
members, who, with 1,000 ladies admitted for nothing, formed the 
audience at the meetings night after night—according to the Post. 

Dr. Lee, a Buckinghamshire Magistrate, at a meeting recently held 
at Hartwell, said that ‘ one hundred and thirty of the prisoners who had 
been confined in the County Gaol during the past year were poor 
labourers, who had been taken up for offences under the game-laws.” 
The Herts County Press, a Tory paper, asserts from inquiries which it 
has made, “ that many farmers are injured by hares alone to an extent 
equal to an additional rental of ten shillings an acre.” 

The Scotsman announces, that Messrs. T. and H. Smith of Edinburgh 
have been making experiments to discover an antidote to prussic acid, 
and have succeeded. Iron partly in a state of peroxide and partly of 
protoxide, administered to the person who has taken prussic acid, will 
combine with it in the stomach, and form the compound prussian blue, 
which is harmless. Such is the statement of the Scotsman ; which does 
not give minute particulars. It is to be supposed that the antidote can 
be kept on hand, ready labelled, for prompt use; as prussic acid, when 
taken in such quantities as to be poisonous, does not usually leave much 
time to seck for “iron partly in a state of peroxide and partly in a 
state of protoxide ”—if the distracted friends could recollect that peri- 
phrastic title. 

A child has narrowly escaped being buried alive at Arles. After the 
coffin containing it had been placed in the grave, the sexton, who re- 
mained alone to throw in the earth, heard a cry issue from the coffin. 
He immediately took it up, and, without opening it, carried it to the 
house of the mother. The lid being taken off, the poor child was found 
alive, and is now completely recovered. Not long ago, in making a 
grave in the same cemetery, a coffin was by chance broken into; and 
it was found that the occupant had revived after burial, and had gnawed 
the flesh of both the wrists before life was finally extinguished. 

Flowers are made the type of what is fading : but the moralist does 
not look deep enough—the seed of the flower is for ever reproduced, 
and, as we so ofter. see, retains its vitality for ages. A peataken froma 
vase found in an Egyptian sarcophagus, and supposed to be 2,844 years 
old, has germinated in the garden of Mr. Grimstone at Highgate, and 
there are now nineteen pods on it. The flower of the pea was white, 
but of a peculiar form. So, if these nineteen podfuls were cooked, the 
Englishman of the nineteenth century would eat with his lamb peas 
one generation later than the peas that fed the Egyptian in the days of 
hieroglyphics ! 

Mr. Macready has been playing with great success at Montreal. The 
Governor-General attended bis benefit; when his reception in the ciia- 
racter of Macheth was enthusiastic. 














POSTSCRIPT 
v ° SATURDAY. 

News of the actual bombardment of Tangier reached town yesterday, 
and was distributed to the public piecemeal, in successive editions of 
the daily papers; the accounts being amplified this morning. ‘The 
Journal des Débats of Thursday professed to give the substance of the 
following official despatch ; which was published later in the day, in its 
original form, by the Moniteur— 

“* Perpignan, 13th August, Five o'clock, p m. 
“THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE TO THE MINISTER OF MARINE. 
‘* Before Tangier, 7th August. 

“ On the 4th instant, a reply to the ultimatum of M. de Nion was received, 
but was not of a nature to be accepted. 

“ On the Sth, I was informed that Mr. Hay was ina place of safety; [ac- 
cording to the Journal des Débats, the French Admiral’s ship. ] 

“ On the morning of the 6th, | attacked the fortifications of Tangier. Eighty 
pieces of artillery returned the fire. In about an hour their fire was silenced, 
and their batteries dismantled. 

“ Our loss in men is trifling, and the injury sustained of little consequence. 

“‘ The quarter inhabited by the European Consuls has been respected.” 

One account says that Mr. Drummond Hay was “ saved,”—as if he 
had been in danger; but that appears to be a mistranslation of the 
statement that he was “in safety.” ‘The correspondent of the T'imes 
observes, that Sir Edward Owen was assured, on the morning of the 5th, 
that all looked pacific; whereas the communication which induced the 
Prince to bombard the town had been received on the 4th: this seems 
to imply either some mental reservation or extraordinary change of 


—. : 
he Toulonnais quotes a letter dated at Tangier on the 2d instant, 





aD 
which describes the Moors as quite prepared with a deliberate plan of: 
treating their assailants— 

“We sce them every day,” says the correspondent of the Toulon journal, 
“ exercising on the coast their infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to the sound of 
the tamtam, and with banners unfurled. At night they retire to their camp in 
the mountains. The town seems to have been abandoned by its inhabitants, 
who have sought refuge in a small wood in the neighbourhood, where they 
sleep under tents. During the night, their fires indicate that that part of the 
coast, which is protected by a small fort lately erected, is inhabited. The fortg 
and batteries offer an imposing aspect ; but the town, situate in a ravine on the 
verge of the sea, is entirely open; a feeble rampart surrounds it and divides jt 
into two parts; the houses appear to be in a good state of repair, and pretty 
regular. If we can judge from appearances, the Moors do not intend to oppose 
a vigorous resistance ; but they are determined, as far as we can ascertain, to 
prevent our landing; which would defeat the object of our expedition, if their 
opposition proved successful.” 

The news caused a fall in the French Funds, on Thursday, from 87 
francs 55 centimes to 81 francs 27} centimes. 

The accounts from Toulon of the 10th instant announce the arrival in 
that harbour of the English steamer Acheron, which left Malta on the 
6th. An officer, the bearer of despatches, landed from her, and imme- 
diately proceeded in a post-chaise for Calais, vid Marseilles. 

The Sémaphore de Marseilles, of the 12th instant, announces the de- 
parture of the Alger ship of the line from Toulon, with orders to join 
the naval division commanded by Admiral Parseval Deschenes, before 
Tunis. 

“ Before the 15th,” writes the correspondent of the Sémaphore, “ France 
will have on the coast of Barbary eight ships of the line. We have besides, a 
frigate, La Belle Poule, several steam-frigates and corvettes, a great number of 
steamers of a lesser power, transport-corvettes, lighters, and brigs. Since the 
expedition against Algiers in 1830, France never bad so considerable a naval 
force on the African coast.” 

The writer for the Times says, he asked whether vessels of other 
countries, especially of Sweden, were to take part in the attack on Mo- 
rocco; but he received no answer: for he had heard that “ exertions 
are being made ‘to unite as much as possible France to all the other 
maritime Powers of Europe’; to advance which project a common attack 
upon a common enemy would very much contribute.” 


Further accounts from the Mediterranean confirm the story of Mehe+ 
met Ali’s sudden retirement from the Government of Egypt; but, in- 
stead of throwing light on the motives, involve them in added obscurity, 
so much do they vary. All agree in saying that he refused to see any 
one, or to take any companion. One imputes the flight to fatherly ten- 
derness at the departure of his son and grandson for France. 

“ Meliemet Ali was unable to sleep that night ; and the following morning, 
on looking towards the sea, he said to his attendants, ‘ I cannot bear to loo 
at the sea, or at the ships, and I must quit Alexandria.’ He immediately set 
out for Cairo, accompanied by his secretary Rustem.”—Alezandria Corres- 
pondent of the Times. 

Others say, that on departing, he exclaimed against “a traitor” in his 
Jamily ; declaring that he would discover him, or retire to Mecca; and 
mention a rumour that Abbas Pacha and Sherif Pacha had been in- 
triguing. Some fortify the supposition that he only meant o secure the 
succession— 

“The Pacha declarcd that he renounces the government of Egypt to his 
son Ibrahim, and that he is off to Mecca to end his days, taking with him 
5,0007. as all that he may want.”—Alexandria Correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, 

Here the religious motive is added— 

It is positively asserted that he has abdicated in favour of his son Ibrahim; 
intending to repair at once to Mecca, there to end in peace and quiet, amid the 
consolations of religion, the remainder of his days ; but of which abdication Ibra- 
him pleads ignorance, refusing to act thereon until he receives some more posi~ 
tive command from his father; and Saied Pacha, another son, had been de- 
spatched to Cairo to unravel the mystery.—Malta Correspondent of the same. 

A fifth guess—diplomatic embroglio— 

It would seem that in consequence of the treaty formed with Sir H. Har- 
dinge, considerable jealousy has been felt ; and the consequence has been the 
resignation of his Highness Mchemet Ali of the reins of Government.—Ano- 
ther Alexandria Correspondent of the Times. 

A sixth—madness— 

The Pacha, the day before yesterday, lost his senses: two nights running he 
had not an hour’s sleep, and in the morning he ordered his coach to be ready, 
saying, “1 wish to go to Cairo.” He did this without advising with any one.— 
Alexandria Correspondent of the Malta Times. 


The Révue des Deux Mondes seems to think it doubtful if Louis Phi- 
lippe will pay his intended visit to Queen Victoria: “ It cannot be dis- 
sembled that the affair of Tahiti has rendered this voyage sufficiently 
problematical.” 


Letters from Constantinople confirm the report that Dr. Wolff was 
forcibly detained at Bokhara. “ The Khan has declared that he shall 
not be set at liberty till after his return from Khokan, against which 
country he has undertaken an expedition. It is much feared that the 
Doctor may eventually share the fate of the gentlemen he was sent t9 
rescue.” 


Advices from Athens of the 30th state, that in consequence of the 
political excitement in Greece on the subject of the elections and the 
anticipated change of Ministry, a great number of ships of war, of all 
nations, were assembled at the Pirzeus, to watch events, 


In the Times this morning appears a letter signed “ Walter Brodie,” 
in which the writer shows that the dispute between England and France 
about Tahiti is not so completely onesided as many imagine : he testi- 
fies to a well-known fact, and adds another strange trait of Tahitian 
diplomacy— 

“ Mr. Pritchard was the first cause, and I may say the sole cause, of all these 
late disturbances regarding Tahiti. Had Mr. Pritchard only attended to his 
Consular duty, in place of persuading Queen Pomaré, some few years ago, to 
expel some French Roman Catholic priests off the island of ‘abiti to the 
islands of Gambier, (which priests had a right by the laws of Tahiti to live 
on the island,) Tahiti now would have been in peace, as it formerly was. Does 
Mr. Pritchard, who is now in England, recollect the brutal manner in which 
the aforesaid priests were turned off Tabiti, and sent in a small schooner to the 
Gambier Islands, by order of the Queen, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Pritchard? “4 - . bs fl 

“ It appears very strange to me that Sir Robert Peel demands, as he calls it 
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ample reparation to be made to this country for imprisoning an Ex-Consul, 
who had been the sole mover and daily instigator of the said disturbances. I 
consider that the French were as much justified in confining Mr. Pritchard 
for his acts as the Tahitian Government were in placing Mr. C. B. Wilson, Mr. 
Pritchard’s representative, or Vice-Consul, when Mr. Pritchard was in this 
country in the beginning of 1842, in the Calaboose (prison), with both his 
legs in the stocks, for drunkenness. A pretty Vice-Consul! Has Sir Robert 
Peel ever heard of this? No; neither does he hear of one-twentieth part 
which he ought to know. The above is not a mere report. I was a witness 
to the transaction, and can vouch for the fact.” 

Tahiti or Otaheite?—The orthography of the name of the “ modern 
Cytherea” has been unsettled, like almost all names of places, by inno- 
vation. The members of all our European Academies and Societies 
appear to have settled that it ought not to be written “ Otaheite,” but 
no two of their members can agree how it ought to be written. Until 
the correct orthography shall have been fixed, it might be as well to 
adhere to that which has been rendered classical by Cook, Hawkes- 
worth, and Burney. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (at the recommendation, it is said, 
of Lord De Grey) has appointed Mr, Kelly, a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, to be Stipendiary Magistrate of Galway county. Though not a 
Repealer, Mr. Kelly is described as mostly concurring in the political 
views of those who profess his creed in Ireland. 


It is announced, we see, in our advertising columns, that the sub- 
scription for a “ national testimonial” to Mr, Rowland Hill is to close 
early next month. We believe that the sum subscribed is large, but 
that it is still not what it ought to be. This was partly inevitable in 
the course of the events connected with the Penny Postage. A testi- 
monial was talked of long ago; but at first people were not so certain 
as they are now whether they should derive any benefit from the mea- 
sure, or how much benefit: then it was not at all expected that Govern- 
ment would treat Mr. Hill as they did; and now the proposal for a tes- 
timonial is renewed when the impulses of gratification at obtaining the 
measure have subsided, and people have almost forgotten how glad they 
were, The proposal, however, is as reasonable as ever it was; and all 
who are really sensible of a public service, which two Governments 
have ineffectually tried to shirk, should do their best to make the 
voluntary testimonial a speaking commentary on the wilful neglect of 
Cabinets. There is yet time enough to push forward the subscription 
effectively. 

Orders have been received at Chatham to embark, on the 31st instant, 
areinforcement of troops for India, consisting of 357 privates and nine 
officers. This embarkation is expected to be the last for this year that 
will be sent to India; the Provisional Battalion having furnished already 
for the regiments in India about 4,000 soldiers. The battalion at Chat- 
ham is now about 1,500 strong. 


The infant daughter of the Prince De Joinville was christened at five 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, by the name of Francoise- Marie- 
Amélie. 

The Morning Post contradicts a previous report, that the Grand 
Dutchess Alexandra Nicolaewna of Russia had died: she was still alive 
on the 3d instant, though in a very precarious state. 

The son of the late Emperor Christophe, raised by revolution to the 
throne of Haiti, has pleaded against his arrest and confinement at 
Clichy, at the suit of his tailor, who, he maintained, being himself also 
a foreigner had no right to detain him. The plea was held good, and 
the appellant was ordered to be set at liberty.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

A son of the celebrated Mozart has just died at Vienna, of cancer in 
ihe stomach. 

It will be learned with regret that the mother of the late Mr. Banim, 
the Irish novelist, is in reduced circumstances, in consequence of the 
death of her granddaughter, with whom the pension settled upon Mr. 
Banim by Government ceased; Sir Robert Peel not deeming himself 
justified to continue it to the author’s mother; for whom a public sub- 
scription is now being made in Ireland.—Morning Post. 


- Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 18th May 1844 to the 10th August 1844. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £21,324,000 Securities........... £22,908,000 
Deposits ............ 14,090,000 Bullion .. ......... 15,579,000 








£35,414,000 


MONEY MARKET. 
FS Srock Excuange, Fripay AFrreRNoon. 
__ Notwithstanding the numerous reports ofa warlike nature which have been 
in circulation during the week, the Money-market has been well supported, and 
did not evince any tendency to decline till yesterday afternoon, when the influ- 
ence of several sales of Stock for Money effected during the last two or three 


£38,487,000 








days, began to tell upon it, and prices declined to 4 per cent below the closing | 


quotations of last week. The news of this morning, bringing intelligence of 
the bombardment of Tangier, produced a further decline of + per cent; and 
though there was a rally during the day, the closing quotations are not so high 
as some that were attained during the currency of business. The result of the 
week’s operations may be summed in the statement that the prices of the Go- 
vernment Funds here are about 4 per cent lower than last Saturday, and that no 
material change of opinion seems to have taken place ; the firmness of the 
French Funds encouraging the belief that all will be amicably arranged. 

The uncertain state of the weather has not been without its effect upon the 
Money-market. If the present crop should be materially injured in the har- 
Vesting, and deteriorated in quality or destroyed as to quantity, some and per- 

aps a large importation of foreign corn will take place. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, with the present amount of bullion in the Bank of England, 
(between fifteen and sixteen millions,) any possible amouzt of importation 
Would have been of no moment, as the Directors would have rejoiced at 
any circumstances that relieved them of a quantity of useless gold. But 
the new act for regulating the affairs of the Bank, among other enact- 
Ments, provides that the average circulation of the notes of the corporation shall 
Rot exceed the amount of the debt due from the Government to the Bank and 
that of the bullion in store; both being taken together as the securities upon 


Which the circulation is to be based. It will therefore be seen that any 





sudden and very large demand for bullion might compel a reduction in the 
amount of the Bank circulation. 





Bank Stock has declined, and has been as low as 1994. India Stock has also 
fallen to 2824. South Sea Stock, which was at 116, has been quoted at 114}. 
The bargains actually occurring in the English Funds have not, however, been 
extensive; and, from the very quiet nature of the business, it is clear that no 
— feelings of alarm have yet begun to pervade any large class of our ca- 
pitalists. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have not been so extensive as those 
inthe English Funds. Dutch Bonds are rather lower ; but the business trans- 
acted in them has not been important. No business has occurred in Belgian ; 
and the Northern European Stocks are without any change of importance. 
Some slight improvement has occurred in Brazilian and the other South Ame- 
rican Bonds. Mexican have declined about 3 per cent; the warlike character 
of the last intelligence from the Republic having caused a depression. Spanish 
——, on the contrary, has improved slightly; the prices having risen in 
Madrid. 

The Railway Shares are without any very great change. An improvement 
has occurred in the Greenwich, in consequence of the South-Eastern and 
Dover Directors having made propositions to lease their line, which it is under- 
stood will be accepted, all attempts at a compromise between the Greenwich 
and Croydon Directors having failed. ‘The French Shares are nearly as they 
were last week ; and indeed, so long as the prices both of Stock and Shares 
continue to keep up in Paris as they have both done for the last week, no 
material downward effect will be produced here. 





Saturpay, TWELVE 0’cLOcE 

The decline of the French Funds on Thursday’ threw a gloom over our 
market at the commencement of business, the first price of Consols for Account 
being 983. The market has since become firmer, and is now at yesterday’s 
prices, with but few transactions, No business has occurred in the Foreign 
Funds, and prices are unchanged. The following transactions have occurred 
in Railway Shares: Great North of England, 111 113; Birmingham, ex div., 
222; Greenwich, 9; Croydon, 194; Manchester and Leeds, 120; Ditto, Half- 
Shares, 50; Midland Stock, 109} 1084; Ditto and Birmingham and Derby, 
803; Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 46; North British, 2}; York and 
North Midland and Scarborough, 253. 
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3 per Cent Consols.....++.+.4. : Colombian ex Venezuela... 13} 14 
Ditto for Account . ? 934 3 Danish 3 per Cents....+00.+ 83$ 9¢ 
3 per Cent Reduced . 99+ 3 Datch 2} per Cents - 6144 
34 per Cent Ditto. 102} 3 Ditto 5 per Cents ......6. 004 ¢ 
New 3¢ per Cents. - Olds Mexican 5 per Ceuts Cons dt t 
Bank Stock ....... eeeeneteas — Ditto Deferred..... eccoccee IF 
Exchequer Bills ....... prem. 73 % Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 434 44 
India Stock ....... eeececccce — Russian 5 per Cents....2... 120 121 
Braziliau 5 per Cents....+.46. 834 4} Spanish (Active) Sper Cents. 224 4 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....06.+08 lOS$ 44 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 334 # 
Venezuela Active..ccsceeese 414 2E 


Chilian 6 per Cents ...... oon” ROee 

THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
Corrado d'Altamura, performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre for the first 
time on Saturday night, is a work so excellent in parts, as to occasion 
some regret that it has not been fashioned into a more complete and 
perfect whole. Mingled with many redundancies, and scenes that are 
to be wished remodelled or recomposed, there are in this opera of 
FREpDERIco Ricci—-whom we should describe as the more esteemed of 
two brothers of that name—traces of a new pen in the lyric drama; no 
slight blessing, in the terribly long reign of convention and of imitation 
upon imitation to which we have been subjected. The good points of 
this composer are chiefly a natural vein of melody, a fine feeling for 
choral effect, and a very judicious manner of modulating in his accom- 
panied recitative, in which he often adapts his harmonies to the sen- 
timent and situation so beautifully as to recall the most classical models. 
Nothing would seem to interpose in his career towards very high dis- 
tinction save want of selection and due castigation of his materials,— 
that hasty finishing, in short, which is the bane of modern Italian com- 
position, and commonly defeats its own object. For nothing takes 
permanent hold on the public ear that is incomplete; and a few 
failures will always consign many excellencies to oblivion. That 
this will after a brief term be the fate of Corrado d’Altamura, it re- 
quires no profound vaticination to foresee; and yet there are things 
in it which would adorn a completer work, and might from time to time 
be heard with great pleasure. ‘The story is one of slighted love, in- 
gratitude, and revenge. Corrado d’Altamura, (FoRNASARI,) a veteran 
Sicilian warrior, protects and instructs in arms a young exile, Roggero 
di Morreale, (Marto,) between whom and Delizia, (Grist,) daughter of 
Corrado, a mutual affection subsists. The joy of the lovers on meeting 
after absence supplies the interest of the introduction. Roggero departs, 
ostensibly to the wars, after giving a ring to his betrothed ; and now 
we learn from Bonello, (FAvVANTI,) a rejected suitor to the lady, that he 
is false, and about to espouse Margaret, daughter to the Grand Chan- 
cellor. The first act closes amidst the emotion created by this news. 
On the second rising of the curtain, Roggero is discovered surrounded 
by his military comrades, but with many misgivings at his own 
baseness. ‘The nuptials, however, are about to proceed ; Margaret, the 
Grand Chancellor, noblemen and ladies, are walking in procession— 
when Delizia enters, to present Roggero with a ring! Reproach and 
passion fill up the remainder of the act. The third act displays a 
cloister, with Delizia about to take the veil. Solemn music goes for- 
ward ; and the parting-scene between the father and daughter affords 
room for much pathos. In the third scene, a stranger accosts Corrado— 
it is the repentant Roggero ; who offers his life ; but this is scorned by 
the outraged father. They engage in a duel apart; and Roggero, mor- 
tally wounded, returns to breathe his last in the arms of Delizia, after 
obtaining her forgiveness. 

The libretto is nicely put together; there is much ease and elegance 
in the musical dialogue; and the parts appropriated to recitative and 
air are more judiciously discriminated than usual. The absence of an 
overture, and the indifferent character of the introduction, give no very 
favourable prepossession of the work. But patience is rewarded—the 
second scene improves on the first, and the third on that. Energetic 
harmonies from the chorus, and pleasing combinations in the band, 
occupy attention at intervals till the appearance of the heroine, GRISsI. 
A scene of reverie and tenderness now takes place, and is embellished 
by her sweetest warblings. The whole of the music here—commencing 
with the subject in A flat, “ Amica un giorno io era lieta,” the subse- 
quent accompanied recitative, and the concluding joyful bravura in C 
major, with its rapid scale passages and syncopations—is the work of 
no common hand. Here Grist was encored, and some confusion arose 
from a misunderstanding as to the starting-point of the encore: the 
admirable singer, however, recovered herself with her wonted address, 
and gave four lines of recitative which it was easier to hear than it will 
be to forget. One really recurs to the enchanting contrasts of expres- 
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sion in Mozart's Zdomeneo, on hearing lines so beautifully set.as the 
recitative commencing “ Lasciamio amica.” Roggero’s first air in D 
major, ‘“‘In questo petto,” is, it must be confessed, a very unequal 
composition; and the hoarseness of Mario in the singing did not 
improve its effect. The duet in octaves at the end of this scene, 
“ Ah! m’abbraccia,” should have been taken much faster, accord- 
ing to Italian traditions. The ireful air of the Count, “ Ah! del 
codardo insulto,” was expressed by Fornasari with energy, but 
too much noise and a painful departure from music in his tone. 
He offends the ear grievously by his forgetfulness on this head. A 
strange failure is observable in the drinking-chorus at the opening of 
the second act; in which melody and joviality of character are alto- 
gether deficient. But in the following concerted piece between Roggero 
and his friends the chorus has a great deal that is excellent: the re- 
sponses of the latter were often of beautiful effect. We admired also 
the truthful expression of many passages in the scene in which Delizia 
desires to restore the ring. This, though an extensive and complicated 
piece of music, has an interest which fixes the attention. A symphony 
in the mournfui key of F sharp minor ushers in the conventual business 
of the third act: and here Ricci shows that he does not belong to any 
great instrumental school. His orchestral effects in accompanying the 
voice are often novel and excellent, but we should almost doubt his 
ability to produce a good overture. Delizia and her father part amidst 
much pathetic and beautiful music. The prayer “ O pietoso Signor,” 
with its accompaniment of soft muted violins, is of this character. A 
tender air of Corrado, “ Io l’amava sulla terra,” a conventual chorus in 
the distance in F major, “ Nella pace,” and the final duet between 
Delizia and Roggero, are worthy of especial attention. In all these 
pieces, individuality of style and genuine feeling are preéminently re- 
markable. 

The costumes and scenery were in excellent taste; and the whole 
work seemed to give much satisfaction to an audience unusually dis- 
criminating in the selection of the best things. Objection was occa- 
sionally directed at the failures of Favant1; who has now had a long 
trial, and, it must be confessed on all hands, is out of her place among 
musicians, 








STATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Grenada, 8th July 1844. 

Sir—The recent proceedings of the British Parliament have caused conster- 
nation and dismay throughout the whole of these colonies. 

Never, perhaps, within the walls of the British House of Commons have 
arguments more fallacious or deductions more erroneous been uttered than 
those brought furward by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech on 
the Sugar-duty question; but, as most of these have been pointed out and 
ably refuted by Mr. Lynezs in his letter of the 11th May, and since by many of 
the most eminent London journals, I shall confine my observations to a few 
local facts, of which there seems to be a lamentable want on the part of those 
who rule the destinies of these ill-fated colonies. 

What Mr. GLapstTone means by his “crisis” it is impossible for us to 
comprehend, unless it be such a crisis as must inevitably follow the enforce- 
ment of the Government measures, namely, the breaking-up of the remaining 
sugar-estates into small allotments, to be sold to the Coloured population for 
what the land will bring; the natural consequence of which will be, a system 
of unprofitable squatting, which has already commenced, and a speedy return 
to barbarism. 

Even immigration on any scale, in connexion with the ruinous and (what 
is just the same thing) the indefinite measures of Government, comes too late, 
unless capital will flow simultaneously with it into these colonies: which will 
not be the case unless the question is set at rest for such a period as can be 
accurately calculated upon, and in such a way as will afford some probability 
of a fair profit for the investment of capital. 

Had the supply of labour preceded even the present measures, and the ques- 
tion, as I have already said, been set at rest for a reasonable period, much 
might have been done to meet them. Mr. GLapsrone says that these mea- 
sures will “ stimulate production,” and that non-resident proprietors must 
abandon the idea of cultivating their estates: but these very measures have 
produced an effect directly the reverse of this; for I do believe, that throughout 
this entire Government not one of even what were onve considered the finest 
properties could at this moment be sold or rented even at the ruinous prices 
which obtained previous to the announcement of the disastrous intelligence 
brought by the last packet. As things were, men fancied they might struggle 
on in the hope that better times might come round, but now all hope is de- 
stroyed. 

In proof of what I have advanced, I will take the last sale effected in 
this island, of an estate which formerly ranked as a 200-hogshead one, and 
consequently was of the value of 25,000/. This estate, with a water-power 
and factory of an excellent description, and with a full complement of stock 
and implements, was sold a few weeks ago for 2,500/. ; just as many hundreds of 
pounds as it was formerly worth thousands, and just one-half of the estimated 
value of the stock and buildings. 

Even at this ruinous rate, the purchasers made their calculations, not upon 
what the estate might produce—this being a matter of chance or speculation— 
but upon what they might realize from the sale of the land in allotments, 
should that happen which has actually come to pass: under such circum- 
stances, then, who would invest now ? [But even this mode of selling land will 
have its limit; for the Negro only requires a small quantity, and when he is 
satisfied the rest must become forest. This is no visionary, no unreal or 
fancied picture which I am describing; such a state of things has actually 
commenced, and its effects are visible on the face of the country. Surely, it 
cannot be the wish of Government that these beautiful islands, now brought 
so near to England by steam navigation, with the large amount of capital vested 
in them, should be irretrievably ruined, and the institutions we have been 
straining every nerve to cherish and uphold, with the native population, left to 
their fate ? 

We cannot bring our minds to believe but that it is a want of real informa- 
tion and a knowledge of our true situation which has given rise to the recent 
measures of Government, which if enforced must lay us prostrate; and we do 
earnestly hope and pray that Ministers may yet see fit to modify them, so as 
to enable us to continue our cultivation till relief can reach us in some other 
form. Little do the people of England, where labour and capital are so 
abundant, know of the struggles we have had, and the wasting anxiety we 
have suffered, since the Emancipation ; with a population far, far inadequate to 
our wants, and that population of the African race. | 

Truth, Sir, is soon and easily told: we need not the fabled cry of the “ wolf” 
to make out a case, for he is here already ; and though I could fill a volume on 
this (to us) all important subject, I trust I have said enough to convince 
apy unprejudiced mind that our situation is such as to call for the sympathy 
and support of the Public and Government of the Parent State. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, A Resipent PROPRIETOR. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Few sessions have been marked by so much irritation as that of 1844, 
few have created so much disappointment; yet Ministers boast that 
it has been singularly fruitful. The dissatisfaction was not without 
cause, while the boast is not quite untrue ; and although that sounds 
strange, it is not difficult to make out. The case will be better un. 
derstood by examining the actual produce of the session. Let us 
enumerate the measures passed on behalf of the several quarters 
of the United Kingdom. 

The empire gains, financially, by the reduction of interest on a por- 
tion of the Public Debt; and although the remodelling of the Bank 
Charter, with the cognate measures to regulate banking and trading 
companies, is in many respects limited to England and Wales, yet the 
wholesome effects, especially on the currency, will be felt through- 
out. The same may be said of the reduced Wool-duties and some 
minor fiscalchanges. The alteration of the Sugar-duties was meant 
to benefit the whole kingdom ; and so it will, f it benefit anybody— 
there was at least the intention. England and Wales have to thank 
Ministers for the amendment of the Poor-law, strengthening the 
main provisions and improved machinery of that law, but yielding 
many points demanded by agitators ; for the bill to quiet Dissenters 
in the possession of their chapels; for the abolition of the practi- 
cally obsolete Penal Acts, so useless, yet so insulting to the Roman 
Catholics ; for the mitigation of the severe insolvent-law, which is 
already throwing open the prison-doors to many a miserable 
wretch uselessly confined: and Wales must acknowledge a 
better regulation of the tolls, that figured so prominently in 
the Rebecca riots. The Railways Bill stands between success 
and failure; but it begins the attempt to bring railways into 
one general system, and to protect the public against some 
of the consequences of monopoly. The direct failures with which 
England may reproach Ministers are, in the attempt to estas 
blish a more extended education, of which the modicum in the 
Poor-law Act Amendment Bill is a mockery; in the reform of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and of the County Courts. Ireland par- 
ticipates in the advantages of some of these measures, particularly 
those relating to the Roman Catholic Penal Acts and Dissenters’ 
chapels; receiving, besides, new facilities for Catholic church- 
endowments by bequest and donation, and the assimilation of the 
municipal franchise to that of England. ‘The good results of 
the Landlord and Tenant Commission are matters of the future, 
and have no place in this account. The signal failure here is in the 
promised registration of Parliamentary voters, with extension of 
the county franchise. The original taint derived from contact 
with the unlucky hand of Lord Srantey is not yet effaced 
from that branch of Irish politics. Scotland—much as her reli- 
gious dissensions have agitated her, and grievous as the want of 
an efficient poor-law is—has been comparatively neglected : the 
power to divide parishes, and some prison-regulations, are the little 
boons conferred upon Scotland by the session. One of the questions 
arising out of the late secession in the Church, the administration 
of oaths in the Scotch Universities, Mr. Fox Maute tried to settle; 
but he was not allowed. Of all the component parts of the British 
empire, the Colonies have been the worst treated. Mr. Hurr 
endeavoured to procure admission for corn from our settlements in 
Australasia and Southern Africa, on terms like those voluntarily 
accorded to Canada; but he was repulsed, with scarcely an effort at 
a reason for the refusal. The only positive action that concerns the 
Colonies is one inflicting injury—the alteration of the Sugar-duties, 
which professedly admits foreign sugar the produce of free-labour, 
and most probably will admit slave-made sugar, into competition 
with the British West Indies, still languishing under the influence 
of our crude legislation—under unprepared, badly-contrived eman- 
cipation, and arbitrary restrictions on the supply of free-labour to 
compensate for the slave-labour withdrawn. ‘That, a positive in- 
jury to them, is all that has been done for all our Colonies. 

The department of general “ discussion” has been for the most 
part utterly barren of tangible results. Lord Asuxey has usefully 
agitated the subjects of popular education and lunacy; but, ex- 
cepting the trifle of what is called education vouchsafed to pauper 
children, nothing has been done on either of his movements. ‘The 
House of Commons is growing used to Lord Asuiey; his some- 
what feeble fervour does not carry the House away by surprise, as 
it did at first; and he must strengthen his resources if he would 
command success in future. Mr. Cospen, Mr. Viniiers, and 
others of the Anti-Corn-law corps, have kept their question astir; 
Mr. Coxnpen giving it a novel turn by his dissertation on the con- 
cernment of farmers and labourers therein: but the League have 
not yet realized a majority in Parliament, and Corn-law Repeal has 
not made much ostensible advance this season. Lord NorMANBY 
has prevented the sanatory improvement, so deplorably wanted to 
relieve the people of much needless misery, from being forgotten. 
Mr. SuarmMan Crawrorp’s “ stopping the Supplies” and “ Com- 
plete Suffrage” came to nothing. Anti-Poor-law opposition 12 
Parliament has lost combined activity, through the perpetu 
failure of its immediate aims, with the concession of many points 
on which the faction had some concurrence in public opinion: the 
Bishop of Exrrer was its last champion—how, we all remember. 
Indian affairs—Scinde, and Lord ExLensorougu; Irish affairs— 
the trials, Mr. O’Driscott, and his whipping of little boys—occu- 
pied many, many nights, to little purpose. 

Ministers did not allow Parliament to adjourn without some 
promises and earnest for next session; and among the notable 
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bills introduced only for the purpose of consideration during obstructive : in time past, that excuse for the feebleness of the 
the recess, were those brought forward in the last week by Sir | Whigs was not admitted by the Conservative Opposition ; and it is 
James GRAHAM, to alter the law of settlement, and to reform indeed no excuse. It was no doubt the aim and purpose of the 
the medical profession. The Opposition also held out its pro- | Opposition, last session, to frustrate the legislation of Govern- 
mises, and Lord Joun Russetu issued a sort of prospectus noti- ment,—which, to be sure, was very naughty and factious; but a 
fying all that he would undertake,— some amendment of the Government must be prepared to meet and overthrow such ob- 
franchise, for pure politicians ; something to amend the “ con- stacles, or what is it worth ? : We do not want a Government that 
dition of England,” for more social and philanthropic politicians ; | wishes to do well—every upright and intelligent citizen can do that ; 
alteration of the Corn-law and Import-duties, for political econo- | but one that can do well. It is trae that a Minister who forces the 
mists; reduction of Malt-duty or County-rates, for agriculturists ; Senate to attend to the business which he thinks needful for the 
assurance of a “fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” for the | state, is apt to be assailed by declamation and called “arbitrary” : 
working-classes ; and Heaven knows what beside,—very imposingly | but no Minister with thorough faith in his vocation—with an 
adumbrated in such guise as to intimate, that if a Premier be | earnest purpose, inspired by the gravity of his task, and resulting 
wanted, Lord Joun is at the service of all folks, without too strictly | in great measures, anxiously matured by a master-mind—need fear 
ledging him to any task. such counterfeit reproaches; for the public would back him in 

Such was the last session. It had all the idly-protracted de- | bearing down all obstruction. Could the Minister, last session, 
bates, the party follies, the frustrated legislation, of any session that boast of such source of strength? Alas! no. Some of his measures 
has gone—all the waste of time in stale and bootless “ discussion” | were introduced in so crude a state as to be only fit to be with- 
that we anticipated before it began; more than the average of heart- | drawn; others were impracticable, from inevitable tendency to pro- 
burning; and although it was, as we have seen, not unproductive duce angry dislike; and to both those causes was much of the irri- 
of good, Merabers against Ministers and the People against both, | taiion due, much of the wasted time. From whatsoever ridicu- 
were as irritated and disappointed as if it had been utterly | lously strained puuctilio of allowing “free discussion” —from 
worthless in its results. Could it be regarded merely as one more | whatsoever guilty consciousness that Ministers had idly provoked 
in the Parliamentary series, it might pass for being up to the average | debate by submitting impracticable or immatured measures, and 
mark; but, under the present circumstances of the country, no 








that therefore they could not check a fault they shared—from what- 
single session can be so regarded. For a long time past, the “ con- | soever cause their fecbleness arose, the waste they encouraged was 
dition of England” has been unsatisfactory; so unsatisfactory, , not their apology but their condemnation. Ner was it only 
that the management of the nation seemed to need a great change— | in the negative matters of neglecting to spur the Commons or em- 
some new element introduced into its system, to cure its morbid | ploy the Lords that Ministers were to blame: there was more posi- 
condition by masterly statesmanship. Once that was hoped from | tive mischief in their manner, personally, of dealing with some 
the Reform Bill: but the Reform Act changed the component | things. An early instance was in the angry and peevish mixture of 
parts, without mending the bad methods of Parliament; which in- | self-willed obstinacy and weak relinquishment in the Factory de- 
deed acquired fresh bad habits. Then some difference was ex- , bates; in which Sir James Grauam allowed himself to appear in 
pected from the peculiar manner and professions with which Sir | the light of a man arbitrarily refusing, because he chose, what 
Rosert Peet entered office: but, except in a somewhat larger Popular Members asked in the name of the People. A more 
proportion of practical results as compared with his promises, glaring instance, because not complicated with embarrassing ques- 
it is not easy to discern any material difference. Sir Roserr | tions of policy, occurred in the Post-office case. Mr. Tnomas 
has been legislating since 1841: he boasts that the country is in | Duncomper discovered a very objectionable practice in the conduct 
a much better state as to its commerce and social condition,— | of the Executive, and demanded inquiry. As it turned out, the 
which is true; but we cannot tell how much of the returning | present Government has the uniform example of all predecessors, 
prosperity is the mere alternation of bad and good epochs, including statesmen the most universally respected aud the most 
which has been seen in the history of the country with such | popular; and in the practice they had been less to blame perhaps 
fortuitous regularity. The same agencies exist that produced , than any: the practice therefore was one which was to be con- 
the distress and dangers of 1841; far larger causes than mis- , sidered apart from them; it was very fit matter for inquiry; and 
management of joint-stock banks were then at work, and those | the best way to expedite the investigation was to put Mr. Dun- 
causes remain untouched, to be called into operation again. With | compe at the head of it. But, by resisting that natural mode— 
all the fruitfulness of the session, what has it done to provide for , gratuitously resisting it, since there was nothing to fear from 
the additional thousand people that every day in the year adds to | it—Sir James Grama assumed the carriage of a man dreading 
the number of those that must be fed ? Nothing. Pesx’s legisla- | and obstructing inquiry from conscious wrong or personal super- 
tion has occurred in a brighter time, but it gives no guarantee that | ciliousness. This kind of obstinacy is quite a different thing from 
the future may not find us as unprepared for storms as in 1841,— | that earnestness of purpose which would make a Minister give to 
unless the armed Chelsea pensioners are to be accounted adequate | all his great measures the preference over his own official existence. 
provision for such emergency. Examples of a similar maladroitness may be found in other depart- 
Setting the substance of legislation aside for the moment, and | ments—in the conduct of the Railways Bill—in the general reluct- 
assuming that every session is not to be characterized by “ great” | ance of the Colonial Minister to do aught but hurt any one who 
measures, we must think that the mere conduct of business in Par- | attempted a service lor the Colonies. 
liament was such as to account for all the irritation and annoy- It was this bad management, this want of masterly control over 
ance—to bring discredit even upon really useful measures. One old | the machinery, that hid and kept from view the better spirit at 
fault was absolutely as bad as ever—the foolish arrangement which | work. Witha certain Conservative discretion, Ministers have really 
leaves the House of Lords idle throughout five months or more, | combined much liberality of feeling. All parts of the kingdom are 
and then overwhelms it with work that cannot be performed in the | in fact quieter than they were—Eugland, Wales, Scotland, Ireland. 
remaining time. Never was there such a scene of hurry and con- | If no large measures have been propounded, still the interest of 
fusion as in the Upper House for those last few days in which it | the people has been constantly keptin view. This spirit of mode- 
ran through its share of work for the season. Of what use could | rate and considerate policy was especially discernible in Ireland. 
the sanction of a second chamber be, when given in that galloping | Even the appointment of Lord Ileyrrssury to the Irish Viceroyalty 
unthinking fashion? Formerly—in the Reform zra—there was a | is an instance. It has been usual to send to Dublin either a showy 
controversy between the People and the Peers, because the Peers | politician—a man to be idolized for a time by the mob, or hallooed 
obstructed improvement; and there was a disposition fiercely to | by the Orangemen—or a man of great rank and fortune, to gratify 
ask, “Of what use is the House of Lords?” It came to pass, | the Irish avidity and love of display: but Lord Hryresnury is 
however, that, with all their professions, the “Reformed” Com- | only a tried man of business, and the friend of Lord Exior—a man 
mons and the “ Reform” Ministers were as bad,—collusively pass- | to do the official work well, and to act with, not against, the well- 
ing good measures “to be rejected by the Lords,” or not even | intentioned Secretary; giving uniformity of purpose, in a liberal 
taking that trouble, but standing upon “finality.” The English | direction, to the Dublin Executive. In the general demeanour of 
dislike of humbug was roused, and the displeasure at the Lords ! Parliament, there has been an improved kinduess and deference for 
was lost in disgust at the insincerity of the Reforming Whigs. | the people, their interests and feelings: that is a distinctive cha- 
Besides, some points of favourable comparison were remembered: | racteristic of Young England; Lord Asunry obtains his power 
the Peerage comprises not a few picked legislators—men less | from his attention to the wants of the people; the Poor-law has 
dependent on transient interest than the Commons, but accom- | been modified in deference to them; and the special provisions, 
plished debaters, and mostly of maturer age; even the smaller | made with the general concurrence of all sides, for third-class pas- 
number conduces to deliberation; and therefore the House of | sengers in railways, attest the altered tone of dealing with such 
Lords is especially fitted to be the assembly for the deliberate dis- | subjects; and none more encouraged that altered tone than the 
cussion of measures claiming of the Representative branch a simple | Ministers. Lut a Minister cannot rest his power upon a “ tone” 
fiat. But this indulgent view of the hereditary chamber, to be | so long only as his power is seen in the accomplishment of his inten- 
of any force, implies that the House of Lords should have ample | tions—in tangible deeds—can he retain it. Frequent defeat and 
time to cogitate on all measures; not that it should lie idle for | frustration are fatal to him. Sir Robert Prev failed to master 
ine-tenths of the session, and then ratify or reject every measure | the Opposition throughout last session: he beat them—not quite 
10 such brief time as to forbid all reflection. The old controversy | always—on division ; but they prevented full half his work laid out. 
Was not settled ; it was only laid aside, to be revived on occasion; | For want of thorough sympathy, he does not stand well with his 
and the method of employing the Upper House last session was | own party—he cauuot keep even them in order: they often fur- 
such as to recall the notion that it is useless—the most perilous , nished a sectional opposition to him, as troublesome as any. It is 
of all condemnations for a political institution. | true, that there is no other man of such bold and determined pur- 
The management of the Commons was not a whit better. All | pose, that if he cries ‘“* I will be your leader,” a compact majority 
the earlier part of the session was thrown away in useless debate. | will follow him; but the leader in possession, whose authority de- 
The Morning Herald makes a statistical display of the nights thus | pends only on the comparison that he is less weak and mistrusted 
wasted, by way of excuse for Ministers; whereas it is part of the | than others, has a most unsafe and precarious tenure. With 
Very charge against them. The Opposition is said to have been ' such feeble cohesion, any accident might blow to the winds 
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the party collected but not riveted together by Sir Roserr 
Peet. On the other hand, the very breaking-up of parties 
suggests a feeling, that separate portions might combine to further 
measures of national interest, apart from ordinary factious mo- 
tives. This feeling slipped out of Sir Rosert’s mouth, when, 
alluding to the protracted session, he said that it might be got rid 
of by “the concurrence of political parties.” Lord Joun Russet 
appeared to go still further—saying of those who differed from him 
in general policy, ‘‘ There may be measures on which we agree, 
and by our agreement in which the interests of the country may be 
promoted.” This has revived the long-forgotten idea of coalition : 
not usually a popular thing ; but party is a thing so effete, so 
discredited before the country, and so powerless for good, that any 
other method of managing the business of Parliament would stand 
a fair chance of approval, for a time at least, and might compass 
measures ofreal advantage. Coulda coalitionact upon the broad and 
noble principle of totally overlooking party—party-interests, party- 
ambitions, and party-restrictions—acting solely with a view to the 
great wants of the country, for the improvement of its social con- 
dition, they might introduce into its affairs that greatly desiderated 
new element in the practice of British Cabinets, doing good for its 
own sake. But then, evena coalition must be prepared to grasp its 
power firmly, to exercise it actively, to define and mature its ob- 
jects, to press towards their attainment, and to relinquish power as 
soon’as the force of action ceases. Every Ministry for some time 
to come is likely to be a speciul Ministry —that is, a Ministry 
called into existence by and for some special object ; and as soon 
as any Ministry ceases to fulfil any distinct and active purpose, it 
will be extinguished. Sir Roserr Pern must either devise new 
objects for next session, or cede to those who will,—unless, indeed, 
no one is prepared to go further, or propound something more de- 
finite than Lord Joun RussExx’s prospectus. 


THE SECULARITY OF MISSIONS. 

Tue secularizing influence of property and organization for de- 
spatch of business is not confined to Established Churches. The 
purest Voluntary Church cannot escape it; the Missions to the 
Heathen bear witness to its influence. Wherever there is perma- 
nent organization—an annual revenue and annual expenditure—a 
separate class of secular agents grows up; and they, and some- 
times others of ostensibly spiritual functions, combine to instil a 
worldly spirit into the whole body, or at least to make the spiri- 
tually-minded unconsciously more or less subservient to their 
selfish objects. 

The difficulty which the Missionary Societies haye had to 
struggle against the land-sharking propensities of their ministers 
and catechists in the Colonies, and the occasional demission of 
the spiritual character by missionaries rather than part with the 
lands they had purchased from the in at a nominal price, 
prove our position to a certain extent. But the readiness with which 
missionary agents exchange their pastoral for diplomatic functions 
affords a still more striking illustration of it. At this moment 
we have no fewer than three Government officials abroad to whom 
the missionary character has been a stepping-stone to political em- 
ployment. The missionary Gutziarr has been converted into a 
Government-interpreter, and quasi Superintendent of Police, at 
Hong-kong; the missionary Prircuarp has been converted into a 
British Consul at Otaheite; and the missionary Crarke has been 
constituted Protector of the Aborigines, or Minister of State for 
the Native department, in New Zealand. The elevation of a fo- 
reign adventurer and a couple of mechanics to official rank and 
high salaries is enough to attract a whole host of mercenaries into 
the employment of the Missions. They will look forward to the 
same opportunities of cutting out work for themselves, and the 
same zealous patronage from the managers at home, and regard the 
appointment of catechist as a better introduction to a snug place 
under Government than even a clerkship in a Government-oftice. 

It leaves an unfavourable impression of Missions as a school of 
diplomacy, that all the appointments above enumerated have been 
productive of, or at least mixed up with, transactions which have 
occasioned much annoyance to individuals and serious embarrass- 
ment to the country. Gurziarr has been more or less identified 
with almost every step that awakened the jealousy of the Chinese 
Government and led eventually to the Opium War; Crarxe has 
been mainly instrumental in producing that state of affairs in New 
Zealand which occasioned the Wairao massacre; and it will not be 
the fault of the orators of the London Missionary Society if 
Pritcuarp do not become the cause of war between France and 
Great Britain. 

For the political influence and misdirected activity of the Mis- 
sionary bodies Government is greatly to blame. ‘he meddling of 
missionaries abroad in matters beyond their sphere has been en- 
couraged to supply the deficiencies of Government. ‘The power of 
affiliated bodies spread through every province of the empire, con- 
tinually appealing to the prepossessions of an estimable portion of 
the community by the press or public meetings, collecting and dis- 
pensing annually revenues to the amount of hundreds of thousands, 
has made the Legislature and the Executive quail before it. 
Missionary zeal has been affected as a passport into Parliament ; 
and the Government offices have been crammed with the offspring 
of the agents of Missionary Societies. Government—all our Minis- 
ters for many years back—have been little better than tools to the 
secalarity of Missions. 

The influence of the traders on the Missionary sentiment is 
not confined to the departments already specified ; or rather, they 
are naturally leagued with all the traders, whatever their desig- 














nation, on the religious sentiment of the country. They are 
part and parcel of that fraternity which has been allowed almost to 
ruin our Tropical Colonies by their rash and blundering plan of 
Negro Emancipation, and which only last year caused the rejection 
of the Education-clauses in the Factory Bill. They are, in fact, 
an intriguing worldly-minded hierarchy, as bigoted and domineering 
in their sectarianism asthe Romish hierarchy in its palmiest days. 

The eyes of the public are opening to its real character. The 
war-howl raised by the Missionaries at Leeds and Finsbury, and 
this week at Exeter Hall, will assist the unmasking. The usual 
oratorical device of prefacing warlike appeals by professions of a 
love for peace were resorted to; but war was the undisguised alter- 
native of all the speakers—an armed intervention between France 
and Otaheite—a war to arrest the progress of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in the Pacific. 

These revelations of the real character of the traders upon reli- 
gious professions ought to encourage Government, as its experience 
of the danger of giving way to them ought to instigate it, to shake 
off their yoke. Within his proper sphere, there cannot be a more 
amiable or useful character than the missionary. It may not be 
possible for him to make Christians of savages, to the extent his 
enthusiasm persuades him: but, by habituating them to the ob- 
servance of forms, and by familiarizing them with doctrines and 
histories in which there is a pure and elevating sentiment, which 
will dawn more and more upon every succeeding generation, he is 
sowing the seeds of a civilization the full fruition of which is re- 
served for a distant era, and at the same time he is taming 
the savage, and making him a safe companion. While the 
missionary confines himself to his spiritual office—be he the 
most illiterate mechanic ever selected for the task—it is Chris- 
tianity that speaks in and through him, and its influence is for 
good. But when he takes upon him to supersede the colonist, and 
to affect the state-minister of some barbarian chief, or to conduct 
negotiations with foreign states, he is abandoned by the Power 
whose altar he has deserted, to his own rude and ignorant impulses ; 
and his meddling is pregnant with mischief. The British Govern- 
ment is bound to watch over and protect its missionaries with a 
jealous care so long as they remain within the sphere of their proper 
duty; but it is equally bound sternly to check and restrain them 
whenever they are discovered tampering with secular affairs. 


MEHEMET ALI. 
Ir is perhaps premature to be singing requiems over this sturdy 
chief as if his political existence had closed. The French tele- 
graph may have been fibbing—such things have been ; or MEHEMET 
may grow tired of Mecca and return, a substantial spectre, to scare 
diplomatists who fancied they had got rid of him. 

On the assumption that the newsof his retirement is true, the cause 
of it has been matter for various guesses. It may have been prompt- 
ed by a religious motive. Let us rate the rationality of the Maho- 
metan schism as we please, the existence of a deep and lively de- 
votional sentiment among Mahometans cannot be denied. A re 
ligious tone pervades even the routine forms of society among them: 
the annals of Islam record quite as many instances of heroes 
abandoning the world and its coneerns, to devote themselves to 
ascetic discipline and religious contemplation, as those of European 
chivalry ; and Burckuarpt’s account of his visit to Mecca presents 
many bursts of sincere devotional feeling, which in persons trained 
in a Christian land would probably have assumed the form of Me- 
thodism or Monachism. Nor must it be imagined that an old hard- 
ened warrior and political intriguer like Menemer Ax is unlikely 
to be accessible to such relentings. The sternest of those natures 
whose energy and self-control makes them masters of others, are 
often found to conceal, by struggling against, a susceptibility to 
sentiment and mystical reflection, as much stronger than that of 
milk-and-water characters as their energies are greater. ‘The sup- 
pression of this tendency by strong and reiterated efforts of the will, 
during the season of busy life, strengthens instead of weakens 
it—compresses and concentrates its force. And when age has 
brought weariness of labour, and a sense of the impossibility of 
early aspirations, this predisposition is very apt, in better natures, 
to gain the ascendancy. ‘There is a dignity in a veteran giving 
himself up to such emotions, not to be found in those who whine an 
cant about them through life: he has done his work, and calmly 
awaits his dismissal; he indulges on the verge of the grave feelings 
as fresh and beautiful as those which lent grace to his youthful day- 
dreams; he at once vindicates the unity of his character and its 
healthy vigour. 

At the same time, he is a sly old fox the Pacha or Ex-Pacha of 
Egypt. He may not have entire confidence in Isranim’s power 
to carry on unassisted the dynasty himself has founded. He may 
be willing to watch over the first years of his successor’s reign and 
protect him against the consequences of his own blunders. A 
man of Meuemer Au1’s wary and energetic character, possessed 
of money, (and he will not leave all his treasures behind him,) 1s 
sure to make himself of consequence at Mecca; and the mor 
influence of Mecca throughout Islam is great. So circumstanced, 
Menemet Ax will be able to influence the balance between his son 
and the Sultan. ‘The Divan at Constantinople will not dare to 
make an unprovoked attack upon the hereditary character of the 
Pachalic of Egypt while Menemet Axi lives a powerful man at 
Mecca—scarcely even to punish rigorously any act of aggression 
on the part of Inrauim. It may also be part of the old mans 
scheme, should Inrani™m prove incapable, to resume the reins of 
government. There he would be mistaken—politicians who de- 
sire to preserve their power must not for a moment quit the public 
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‘scene: but this is a miscalculation which so many great men have 
made, that it would not be surprising to find Meuemer Axr falling 
into it in his turn. ’ 

It is not yet the time to expect a fair estimate of the character 
of Msuemet Aur. ‘There is scarcely a man of the day about 
whom more nonsense and humbug has been written, both by friend 
and foe. European adventurers and European tourists have 
been his only portrait-painters. According as the former had jobs 
to promote and the latter had their vanity flattered by attentions, 
at Constantinople or Cairo, they have represented him as a ruffian 
rebel or a heroic sage. To all appearance, he was neither one nor 
the other. Great energy and an aspiring spirit, combined with 
coolness, self- possession, and versatility, he must have been endowed 
with—his success in life proves that. Bloodthirsty he can scarcely be 
called, for he does not appear to have shed blood except for ulterior 
purposes : but he was callous in the extreme, and regardless of 
human suffering, when he had an object to attain. His intelligence 
was sufficient to make him aware of his own and his countrymen’s 
inferiority to Europeans, but not sufficient to raise him above the 
suggestions of every quacking adventurer, who having failed in 
Europe sought Egypt as a field for his impostures. Rulers like 
Menemer Att are not unlike uneducated men in Europe who have 
picked up a smattering of knowiedge late in life. ‘The latter pride 
themselves more in dealing about scientific phrases after the fashion 
of a Malaprop, than in the results of their successful industry ; and 
Meuemet AL appears to have been prouder of the economical and 
political follies into which his European advisers led him, than of 
the native genius for command which enabled him to found a 
dynasty. 





THE ENGLISH COURT IN FASHION. 

Tne English Court is quite the rage at present : never was any- 
thing on earth so attractive since Prince Agib overturned the talis- 
man which made the mountain whereon it stood draw every ship 
upon its rocks. Never before was Windsor or St. James’s so run 
upon: they are fashionable beyond the power of a BrumMELL to 
shake their ascendancy. Were our lovely young Queen unmarried, 
the thing would be intelligible : she might say with Portia, “‘ While 
we shut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks at the door.” 
But Vicror1a is a matron, and Prince ALBERT is a good life; yet 
royal and semi-royal visiters come jostling each other like guests at 
acrowded route. ‘The King of Saxony crosses the disk of the 
Emperor of Russia, like Mercury performing its transit across the 
Sun ; and when the ebb-tide has carried away the Saxon Poten- 
tate, the next flood brings a Prince Royal of Prussia. There must 
be some rare fascination in Queen Vicrorra’s court, for every 
visitant recommends another to try it. The Prince De Jorvitte, 
after spying the land, sends his father; and the King of Prussia 
his son. Nay, the Emperor of Russia says to his oldest and best- 
trusted Minister, ‘‘ Just you go and try.” 

This last visit seems to have snapped the cord of Lord Patmer- 
ston’s reserve. At least, a journal, to the columns of which his 
Lordship is generally believed to impart his woes in confidence— 
such confidence as that in which Midas’s servant whispered to the 
vocal reeds that his master had ass’s ears—breaks out upon learn- 
ing Count NessELrope’s arrival, in a strain of subdued objurga- 
tory conjecture as to what can have brought him here. It cannot 
be pleasure; for the Count is an old man, who never was much 
addicted to pleasure ; and besides, the gay season is just at an end. 
Again, it cannot be business; for the permanent Russian Minister 
is a sufficient diplomatist. What can have brought Count Nesser- 
RoDE? The puzzled guesser, it is true, vows that he is glad the 
Count has come, and that he is glad the Emperor came before 
him: still there is a faultering in the voice with which his gra- 
tification is declared, that more than half contradicts the words. 
The loyal Ex-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is rejoiced to find his 
Mistress so popular with other crowned heads; but could they not 
have come when he would, in virtue of his office, have been master 
of the ceremonies? Why did they keep away during his reign, to 
grace that of ABERDEEN with their presence? The Prussian visits 
are matter of indifference, and the Saxon politeness might have 
been tolerated; there was a personal dryness between the Ex- 
Minister and the dynasty of France: but that Russia—Russia which 
he flattered and coaxed and made his ko-tou before—that Russia 
should so grace his hated rival, is beyond bearing. 

And the shallow pretext for Count NesseLropr’s visit is adding 
insult to injury. Count NesseLRopEe comes to use the waters of 
the Brighton spa!—Could he not have pretended that he came to 
inspect the locality of Captain Warner’s destructive experiment ? 


BLACK VIEW OF THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
Tne opposition to the alteration of the Sugar-duties, as unpre- 
ceded by efficient measures for securing a supply of labour to the 
West Indies, is usually regarded as emanating solely from “the 
Planter interest”; but we see by some Jamaica papers lately re- 





free man, and expected by his industry to raise himself in the world; had 
bought ten acres of land, and planted it with coffee now bearing ; many of his 
lately-freed friends around him had done the same. He hired people to clean his 
coffee, but the expense was so great that it took away all he got for his coffee; 
but seeing Dr. Maxwell and other gentlemen that they always looked up to 
planting, he thought he was safe. His heart feels for these gentlemen to think 
they will be obliged to throw up; and freedom will be of no use to the Black 
people, because they cannot sell their coffee, having to pay such wages. He 
had hired labourers : how was he to get back his money? Two months ago, 
was offered a good price when in Kingston for his two thousand weight of 
coffee: the bad news sets everybody against it, and now no one will look at it. 
These gentlemen (pointing to proprietors) feel deep on this measure. If they 
leave the country, they must fall back. It will be a shame if that place 
(pointing to Cuba) is allowed with her slaves to spoil this country and keep us 
poor free fellows down : no, gentlemen, we cannot as free men make cheap coffee 
like slaves; we old-time slaves know that; and it will be a shame for the great 
people of England to mash us poor free beginners. Jackass with loaded ham- 
pers cannot run with a race-horse. 

“ Mr. Hardie, another respectable Black man, spoke at considerable length, 
something to the same purport as Mr. Murray; acknowledging the great boon 
of freedom, which had made them men and raised them up, and that they were 
no¥ all equal. Their children require education: if the country was to be 
ruined, how could that be done; how were they to pay their ministers. Let us 
petition the Queen, who gave us free, to protect our free. 

*“ Several other Black freeholders expressed their sentiments, and showed 
that they were feclingly alive to the distress likely to overtake them.” 

Again, on a later day, there was a meeting “ of the Emancipated 
class,” convened on a requisition by persons of that class, and pre- 


districts of Jamaica are called. ‘This meeting, therefore, may pre- 
eminently be taken to speak the sentiments of the freed Blacks. 

“ Most of the speakers were from the recently-freed small settlers, many of 
whom have entirely withdrawn themselves from estates-labour, and are culti- 
vating coffee for themselves. ‘They all lamented that any measure should be 
adopted which would cramp their new-born energies as coffee-planters ; showed 
that they were fully alive to the high wages extracted from the planter; and 
declared if that the coffee fell in price, they one and all as settlers must strike. 
One man went so far as to say, that if Government was to throw them away 
so soon after freedom, it would have been better to have kept them in slavery. 
[Some gentlemen here shook their heads.] He said yes: slavery would be 
preferable to being mashed down and made poor things; for in slavery-time 
their masters took good care of them, gave them clothing and a barrel of salt 
things, and took care of them when sick. Who was to take care of them if the 
country fell? One of the speakers, after descanting upon the necessary aban- 
donment of properties if the present measures were carried, asked, in a most 
feeling manner, where were wages to come from if plantations were thrown up? 
where would he get money to buy such a fine coat, (holding up the tail of his 
dress,) and such a good horse as he had in the yard below? He never could 
buy more if the country was spoiled. He was a head-man; he knew his master 
would be ruined, because he told him all his affairs: but he would not take 
two shillings a day from him, besides many presents, because others were giving 
good wages. Many others spoke at length, and appeared to be fully alive to 
the impending change. Indeed, many of them have established from one to 
six or eight acres of coffee ; and having been offered as high as eighteen dollars 
for it before the arrival of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, they are 
already practically convinced that a heavy blow is about to be struck, as no one 
will look at their produce; and some of them have been mocked by an offer of 
five dollars a hundredweight for coffee, which a short time ago would have 
brought four times as much.” 

Yes, these Black debaters see into the question as distinctly asif 
their skins were white and their forefathers had lived in England 
since the Heptarchy. Mr. Joun Murray has it all at his finger- 
ends: he expounds, with all the force belonging to a perfectly 
familiar subject, the influence of example—the effect of the change 
on wages, on the value of land—the question of profit and loss, of 
international competition—and the chance of frustrating Emanci- 
pation in its best results. Now, we not only have the evidence of 
these intelligent “ old-time slaves,” that they too will suffer, but 
we see what an advance they have made: the lesson is, not only 
how much the West Indies will be injured, but how much may be 
done for the Negro race within the West Indies, and nowhere else. 
In no other part of the world could we see this spectacle of culti- 
vated understanding and independence in the Negro—of Blacks 
taking their place on a footing of friendly equality and intelligent 
concurrence with Europeans. There is here, in fact, except in the 





colour of the skin, and in some peculiarities of speech not more 
marked than many mere provincial dialects of the United Kingdom, 
no perceptible distinction between the Negro and a well-informed 
English land-occupier of a similar grade. Africans, then—that mi- 
serable race, the sport of slave-dealers—are capable of being made, 
even in the same generation, thorough British citizens. The bee 
nighted millions of Africa might be converted into so many English- 
men, could they but be transferred to the West Indies: we have 
it on the evidence of their own words and deeds in actual experi- 
ment. How utterly mistaken, therefore, the policy which, in pro- 
fessed humanity to the Blacks, obstructs that beneficial transit ! 


THE BEST EVIDENCE. 
WueEn you want to know the truth about men, ask themselves. 
Governor Firzroy of New Zealand, we would infer, fully appreciates 
this maxim, if we are truly informed that he has settled the merits of 
the Wairoa massacre on the ex parte evidence of the two chiefs most 
deeply implicated in the murders. But we may find illustrations 
nearer home. Our great River Conservancy examined the captains 
of steamers respecting the new regulations for preventing accidents 











ceived, that the Negroes are fully aware of their own share in the 
danger, and do not scruple to avow it. In all parts of the British 
West Indies, meetings to petition against the Government measure | 
have been held continually ; at several of those meetings Blacks 
have spoken; and they have entered heartily into the views of the 
White colonists, and have at the same time exhibited a full power 
of comprehending complicated questions of fiscal economy and the 
bearing on their own welfare. Take, for example, this extract 
rom a report in the Jamaica Times of a meeting at Annotto Bay. 
“Mr. John Murray, a respectable Black man, addressed the meeting in a 
Guent and feeling manner, by stating that he was lately a slave, and was now a 








on the Thames. ‘The fresh-water sailors were unanimous in praise 
of their own habitual conduct. One proved that they never went too 
quick, because he had never run down any one; another, that they 
never overcrowded their boats, because “ the closer you packed peo- 
ple the less danger there is.” The Conservancy, hearing of doubts 
respecting the propriety of intrusting the enforcement of their 
regulations to the Watermen’s Company, as having a partial interest 
in river-navigation, examined some members of the Company ; who 
soon satisfied their Worships that the fear was unfounded. At this 
rate, Lord Srantey might prove himselfa good Colonial Minister. 
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MES. SHELLEY'S RAMBLES IN GERMANY AND ITALY. 
Turse volumes are the result of two separate Continental ex- 


cursions made by Mrs. Sureiiey in 1840, °42, and ’43, in company | 
The first tour was through Paris; | 


with her son and some friends. 
and thence by the Moselle, the Rhine, and Switzerland, to Lake 
Como, where they remained for the summer; returning in the 
autumn by way of Milan and Lyons. ‘The second excursion was 
more extensive ; embracing the regular Rhine tour, some of the 
Bavarian spas and German capitals—Berlin, Dresden, and Prague, 
with a journey through the Tyrol to Italy, and a sojourn at Venice, 
Florence, Rome, and Sorrento. 

The form of the work is that of letters to an intimate friend ; 
and. it contains the tourist’s usual description of scenery, with 
passing remarks on the persons and incidents encountered. There 
is, however, this kind of distinctive character in the Rambles in 
Germany and Italy—it is less the mere narrative of a tour than 
impressions produced by travelling ; and these impressions are 
greatly influenced by the individual character of the author. 
Besides Mrs. Surtxey’s qualities as an animated writer and a quick 
observer, she was acquainted with many of the places she now 
visited, long years ago, and under other circumstances—for instance, 
the Rhine before steam was applied to overcome its current. She 
was also familiar with the people in times of yore, and in her late 
journies she remained much longer in particular places than the 
mass of tourists: so that she is better qualified than they are to 
pronounce a judgment upon the Italian character ; and she is both 
more tolerant and more cautious in giving her opinion. 

The form of the work also permits the introduction of more 
personal feeling than would be proper in a regular narrative. The 


reader puts himself into the position of the friend addressed,. 


and can sympathize with Mrs. Surirey’s recollections of other 
scenes—with her anxiety and almost morbid dread of her son's 
love of sailing. ‘This privilege is, however, sometimes pushed a 
little too far. We have rather too much of “ body and estate,”— 
how hot, how cold, how tired, how ill, Mrs. Suetrey felt upon 
particular occasions ; how her companions left their purses upon 
their bedroom-table without locking their door, and lost their 
money ; how she squabbled with drivers ‘and persons of similar 
stamp, about trifles that were not worth contending for, or at least 
recording; how often, for so old a traveller, she obviously mis- 
managed tatters, as it seems to us; and how sometimes she 
attempts the pathos of Srerne’s sentiment without the success 
which alone can justify it. 

Of the Italian character Mrs. Suetiey speaks well; and she 
appears to estimate the Italian position rightly. She says there 
is a growing feeling in the mind of Italy, that provincial distinc- 
tions should be cast aside, and “ Italian” be at once the bond 
of union and the term of distinction. In despite of the efforts 
of native literature and the aspirations of the rising generation, this 
is an object of difficult accomplishment ; nor, as we gather from 
what only seems a deduced opinion on her part, do the better- 
informed Italians themselves expect to accomplish it, till a general 
war shall give them a chance of liberation, and for which they seem 
to be holding themselves prepared, or rather on the look-out for a 
turn-up. Without some great political convulsion, the liberation and 
nationality of Italy can never be achieved ; and, though an European 
war is an event to be shunned for any certain, much less for any 
uncertain object, still it is not amiss for the British mind to be 
familiarized with the contemplation of such a possibility as the 
restoration of Italy. Political rivalry with that country and 
England could scarcely take place, for our political interests would 
lie wide apart ; a large commercial intercourse would eventually be 
open to both countries ; and Italy independent and prosperous 
would be a much better balance of power than Italy in its present 
state. France, in fact, would be placed between two tame 
elephants : with an independent state on the other side of the Alps, 
she would be more cautious or less mischievous than at present. 
Of French liberation, or French protection, Mrs. Sugtuey seems to 
think that the Italians have had enough. 

Of the Germans our rambler speaks unfavourably, not only as 
compared with the Italians, but positively : dirt and discomfort in 
the houses, grease and coarseness in the food, sullenness in the 
poorer people, (but she did not understand German, which may 
partly explain this charge,) and a general disposition to cheat 
or impose, which is done without the grace and good-nature 
of the Southern nations. The reader of Mr. Howirt’s German 
Experiences will recognize this charge, even where Mrs. SHELLEY 
does not directly make it, but only grumbles or suspects. For 
example, she bears strong testimony to the accuracy and utility. of 
Murray's Handbooks, except in the statement of the right charges 
for conveyances and so forth in Germany; and she is more inclined 
to think they are systematically wrong, because she once or twice 
got a native friend to bargain for her. She will rectify this opinion, 
we think, in a second edition, if she reads the result of the 














Howirts’ residence in Germany, and the slender reliance to be 
placed upon German friendship in assisting the stranger against the 
native. 

In a literary point of view, Mrs. Surztey’s Rambles in Germany 
and Italy far surpasses the majority of books of travels. Her style 
is buoyant, lively, and agreeable; and her own spirit is sustained 
through every line, if she does not always, from the choice of her 
subjects, sustain that of the reader. The staple narratives of the 
traveller are well varied by criticisms on art and literature, as well 
as by observations on the higher subject of national character; and 
even the expression of her personal feelings and her occasional 
reveries could scarcely be removed without in some degree impair- 
ing the raciness of the book. 

Amid the variety of topics in the work, we shall chiefly confine 
our extracts to what the authoress puts forward as the principal 
object of her book, national character—to delineate the people of 
the countries she visited ; and we take some traits of each. 


CRIMES UF ITALY COMPARED. 

Assassination is of frequent occurrence in Italy : these are perpetrated chiefly 
from jealousy. There are crimes frequent with us and the French of which 
they are never guilty. Brutal murders committed for “ filthy lucre” do not 
occur among them. We never hear of hospitality violated, or love used asa 
cloak that the murderers may possess themselves of some trifle more or less of 
property. Their acts of violence are, indeed, assassinations, committed in the 
heat of the moment—never cold-blooded. Even the history of their banditti 
was full of redeeming traits, as long as they only acted for themselves and 
were not employed by Government. There is plenty of cheating in Italy— 
not more, perhaps, than elsewhere, only the system is more artfully arranged; 
but there is no domestic robbery. I lived four years in Tuscany: I was told 
that the servant who managed my expenditure cheated me dreadfully, and had 
reason to know that during that time she saved nearly a hundred crowns: but 
I never at any time, when stationary or travelling, was robbed of the smallest 
coin or the most trifling article of property. On the contrary, instances of 
scrupulous honesty are familiar to all travellers in Italy, as practised among 
the poorest peasantry. 

THE GERMAN EYE. 

The Germans do not address each other with the plural you, as is our cus- 
tom: thou denotes affection and familiarity. The common mode of speaking to 
friends, acquaintances, servants, shopkeepers—to everybody, indeed—is the 
third person plural, sie, they: your own dog you treat with the du, thou; the 
dog of your enemy with er, or he. ‘The Germans have a habit of staring, quite 
inconceivable : I speak, of course, of the people une chances to meet travelling 
as we do. ‘For instance, in the common room of an hotel, if a man or woman 
there have nothing else to do, they will fix their eyes on you, and never take 
them off for an hour or more. There is nothing rude in their gaze, nothing 
particularly inquiring, though you suppose it must result from curiosity: per- 
haps it does; but their eyes follow you with pertinacity, without any change 
of expression. At Rabenau, and other country places, the little urchins would 
congregate from the neighbouring cottages, follow us about up the hills and 
beside the waterfall, form a ring, and stare. A magic word to get rid of them 
is very desirable—here it is: ask one of them, “ Was willer?” ‘ What does 
he want?” The er is irresistible—the little wretches feel the insult to their 
very back-bone, and make off at once. 

MODERN FRENCH MANNERS. 

By this time I became aware of a truth which had dawned on me before, 
that the French common people have lost much of that grace of manner which 
once distinguished them above all other people. More courteous than the 
Italians they could not be; but, while their manners were more artificial, they 
were more playful and winning. All this has changed. I did not remark the 
alteration so much with regard to myself, as in their mode of speaking to one 
another. The ‘“ Madame ” and “ Monsieur” with which stable-boys and old 
beggar- women used to address each other, with the deference of courtiers, has 
vanished. No trace is to be found of it in France. A shadow faintly exists 
among Parisian shopkeepers, wken speaking to their customers ; bat only there 
is the traditional phraseology still used : the courteous accent, the soft manner, 
erst so charming, exists no longer. I speak of a thing known and acknow- 
ledged by the French themselves. They want to be powerful; they believe 
money must obtain power; they wish to imitate the English, whose influence 
they attribute to their money-making propensities: but now and then they goa 
step beyond, and remind one of Mrs. Trollope’s description of the Americans. 
Their phraseology, once so delicately, and even, to us more straightforward 
people, amusingly deferential, (not to superiors only, but toward one another,) 
is become biunt, and almost rude. * * * Perhaps more than any people, 
as I see them now, the French require the restraint of good manners. They 
are desirous of pleasing, it is true; but their amour propre is so sensitive, and 
their tempers so quick, that they are easily betrayed into anger and vehemence. 
* * * On board these long narrow river-steamers I found the same de- 
fects—the air, most agreeable to a traveller, of neatness and civility, was 
absent. There is, however, no real fault to be found, and I should not mention 
this were it not a change; and I sincerely wish the French would return to 
what they once were, and give us all lessons of pleasing manners, instead of 
imitating and exaggerating our faults, and adding to them an impress all their 
own—a sort of fierceness when displeased, which is more startling than our 
sullenness, As I said, this has no reference to any act towards myself; but 
the winning tone and manner that had pleased me of old no longer appeared, 
and it was in the phraseology used among each other that the change was 
most remarkable. 

ITALIAN NOBLES. 

At present many of the most illustrious families of Venice and Lombardy 
have lost their titles. ‘Lhus it happened. On Napoleon’s downfall, when 
Venice and her territories and other parts of Northern Italy were ceded to 
Austria, the kingdom Lombardo- Veneto was formed; and all those persons 
who wished to become nobles of the new state were ordered to prove their 
titles by producing the diplomas and documents establishing the same. ‘The 
Venetians could easily have complied, since the names of the nobility were, 
under the Republic, inscribed in the libro d’oro; for although the original of 
this book was burnt by the (French) Republicans in 1797, several copies ex- 
isted ; and the Venetian nobles were informed, that on presenting a petition to 
request leave, and paying the tax or fees, they might retain the titles of theit 
forefathers. Many who were descended from families which had given Doges 
to the state refused to petition. ‘* What is the house of Hapsberg,” they said, 
“that it should pretend to ennoble the offspring of old Rome?” Nor would 
they deign to request honours from the invaders of their country, who carried 
their insolence so far as to demand proof of noble origin from those who for 
centuries had illustrated the pages of history with their names. , 

The nobility of Lombardy were also called upon to ask for the confirmation 
of the titles which they already possessed, by producing the documents that 
proved them. Very few were able to comply, as the Jacobins had destroyed 
their papers when they seized on all public and private archives, and burne 
them. 
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— 
CLOTH OF GLASS: MILAN. 

Among other lions we went to a silk manufacture, where many looms were 
at work on rich silks and velvets. We saw here specimens of cloth of glass; 
which, hereafter, I should think, will be much used for hangings. It is dear 
now—as dear as silk, because the supply of the material is slight; but spun 

Jass must, in itself, be much cheaper than silk. The fault of this cloth is, 
that it is apt to chip as it were, and get injured : it will, therefore, never serve 
any of the purposes of dress; but it is admirably fitted for curtains and hang- 
ings. What I saw was all bright yellow and white, resembling gold and silver 
tissue. Of course, the glass would take other colours: it would not fade as 
soon as silk, and would clean without losing its gloss or the texture being de- 
teriorated. 





MR. SMYTHE'’S HISTORIC FANCIES. 

Tuis volume is rather an imitation of “ Young Ben” than an 
emanation from “ Young England” ; unless Young England delights 
more in phrases than facts, and aspires after a dreamy and fanciful 
millennium, instead of the substantial improvement of society. The 
principles, if such they can be called, which Historic Fancies con- 
tains, are derived from the lucubrations of Mr. Bensamin Dis- 
RAELI junior; except that Lord Joun Manners, to whom the vo- 
lume is dedicated, as ‘the Puitie Sypney of our generation,” 
may perhaps be the prompter of the Jacobite sentiments of Mr. 
Smyruz. ‘The prose style is entirely imitated from DisraEvi 
the Younger, and is by no means a bad imitation: the sounding 
phrase, the epigrammatic terseness, the pregnant-seeming though 
really turgid sentence, and the “loftiness” or “ swagger” of the 
manner, (whichsoever the taste of the critic may be pleased to call 
it,) are presented without the servility of a copyist, and are all, as 
we say the Jews say, “ash goot ash new.” ‘The style of the verse, 
at least of the better-sounding verse, is derived from Macauray; 
another writer of the rhetorical school, but with better taste, a bet- 
ter manner, and a more instructed mind than the Butwers and 
Disraxrvis, though with him too, as with all rhetoricians, truth 
may seem subordinate to a mode of statement. 

Historic Fancies really consists of a series of what are called 
“contributions "—for many of the papers are too slight, short, and 
fragmentary, to rise to the character of articles. ‘The title given 
them is correct enough; for the subjects are with a few exceptions 
in some way or other historical, and the views enforced are rather 
founded on fancy than sound judgment. A few of these “ Historic 
Fancies” are derived from the English annals,—as the ‘ Last 
Prayer of Mary Stuart,”—addressed, by the by, to the Virgin ; 
some Stuart aud Jacobite outpourings, with a dramatic Opposition 
scene of the “ Last Century,” in which Bolingbroke, Pulteney, and 
the Jacobite leader Wyndham, take part: but the most important 
and elaborately-treated subjects are French,—exhibiting the two 
opposite principles, and with equal zest for each, of the profligate 
Aristocracy of the old régime and the bloody fury of the Revo- 
lutionary Democracy. It is yet stranger, perhaps, that the admirer 
of devout if not of superstitious Romanism at home, and the 
abuser of the Revolution of 1688, should devote more pains and 








space, if not more unction, to apologies for RoBEsPiERRE, St. Jusr, | 
and other Revolutionary heroes, than he does to the old nobility of | 


France. 
Paris, he chants as earnest a defiance of kings and nobles as rhe- 
toric can rise to; and in a series of notes takes a defensive review 
of some of the principal authors of the Revolution and of the 
Reign of Terror; yet he can hardly spare a tear for the mis- 
fortunes of the ill-fated Louis and his family. 

All this is odd in a person whose loyalty runs riot after the race 
of the Sruarts, and appears to hope for the advent of Henri of 
Bordeaux. It is odder still in a senator who professes to belong to 
a party which professes to aim at advancing the happiness of man- 
kind by improving the condition and the morals of the masses. It 
may be said, indeed, that an author is not responsible for the dra- 
matic spirit which he throws into his productions: but none of 
the productions we allude to are in a dramatic form, and few are 
even in verse, but a species of prose essay, where the writer speaks 
in his own person and is held to express his own convictions. ‘This, 
no doubt, Mr. Smyrue does; but it is after the rhetorical fashion. 
He is not like a seeker after truth, giving utterance to the con- 
clusions he has preved and holds fast, but like an advocate taking 
up a side extempore, impressed for the time being with a sentimen- 
tal or histrionic feeling towards that which is momentarily present. 


Mpe . > 2 . . | 
This quality of impulsiveness, properly cultivated, may make a | 


ready writer or speaker “on the adverse sides of every possible 
question,” but is not likely to form a great statesman or even a 
very useful public man. 

Considered for their intrinsic literary qualities, without regard 
to the attention which has been challenged for the character of 
their author and his connexion with a political party, these Historic 
Fancies may be called clever rather than great. ‘Their tone and 
Style smack of the Annual and the literary petit maitre. ‘The minor 
papers might all have been published in some book of the boudoir, 
without exciting much more attention than its other contributions. 
The same may be said of all the verse; for though the subject and 
sentiments of ‘* The Jacobin of Paris” might have seemed odd for 
an Annual, the style of the thing would have justified its reception 
The essay on the Aristocracy of France, and the notice of the Re- 
Volutionary actors, are of a higher character as regards subject and 
purpose; for the themes are unquestionably historical, and the 
object of the author appears to have been to extract from cach 
what was really meritorious—to show that all was not unmitigated 
badness, but that great qualities were combined with great vices. 
This was a philosophic object. It has not succeeded, because Mr. 
Smy7us is a poetastical rhetorician, not a philosopher ; aud, un- 


In verses supposed to emanate from the Jacobins of | 








able to seize the whole; he loses sight of the bad whilst presenting 
the good. But although the subject of these papers is not adapted 
for the drawingroom, the manner of the following is drawingroom 
eloquence. It is from the essay on the Aristocracy of France— 
perhaps the best and fairest thing in the book. 

FRENCH NOBILITY. 

“ The aristocracy of France is the most illustrious that the world ever saw. 
There may be more ancient titles in Scotland or in Germany, more arrogance 
of descent in Italy or Spain, more gentle blood in our own old manor-houses 
of Northumberland or Lancashire; but no aristocracy can compete with hers 
in sustained and European illustration, ‘The very vice of the system was 
the cause and continuation of its brilliancy. The nobleman of the ancient 
régime was born to the high places of the army and the state, as with us he is 
born to his hereditary possessions. The baton of a marshal, the seals of a 
minister, the government of a province, devolved almost as surely as the he- 
raldic quarterings upon a shield or the seigneurial rights of an estate, The 
doctrine of ‘the aristocratic succession’ was upheld with a religious pomp, 
and a more than religious intolerance. It was not so much an order as a 
hierarchy. It was a hierarchy based upon exclusion, and rule, and form, and 
caste. It had its army, its navy, its law, its church, and its.finance—all pa- 
trimonies rather than professions. If the Duke of Marlborough had been born 
a Frenchman, there would have been a succession of Dakes of Marlborough, 
Marshals of France.” 

No; there would have been no Duke of Marrnoroveu, only 
Ensign Cuurcuitt. The same error of exaggerating a single and 
partial truth into the representative of the whole subject, is found 
at the opening of the next passage. 

“ The history of old France is the biography of fifty families: it is almost 
written in the proverbs of their ancestral pride, in such phrases as ‘ Le beau 
sang des Noailles,’ or ‘ L’esprit des Mortemart.’ 

“It was this serial and continuous celebrity which made the great names of 
France as familiar in every other country as their own. The foreigner who 
heard of the Montmorencies, Rohans, Montesquious, La ‘Tremduilles, bis 
great contemporaries, had heard his father and his grandfather repeat the same 
names as belonging to the great Frenchmen of his day. ‘They became the 
household words of every household on the Continent. France sowed them 
broadcast, as she stretched out her hand over Europe. The German peasant 
who fled before the armies of the Maréchal de Richelicu, would remember the 
traditions he had heard in his childhood of the great Cardinal, who had been 
so faithful an ally of Gustavus and so bitter an enemy of ‘Tilly. The young 
and high-born Chanoinesse, who at the close of the last century prayed night 
after night for the deliverance of her royal countrywoman, would recall to 
mind that all her hopes depended upon a descendant and namesake of Condé. 
She would mingle her interest in the Lafayettes and La Rochefoucaulds—the 
actors of the wild drama then performing—with her reminiscences of far other 
Lafayettes and La Rochefoucaulds, the real heroes of some Scuderi romance.” 

There is the same kind of smart onesidedness in this epigram- 
matic picture of 

VOLTAIRE. 

“ Remember the Prophet and Precursor of that Great Reformation. Recall 
his person so softly apparelled, his residence so delicately furnished. See him 
in his study. It is hung with the portraits and needlework of Sovereigns. His 
portfolio is full of their correspondence. He is proud of nothing so much as 
of being a Gentleman of the Chamber. He delights to compare Louis the 
Fifteenth to Trajan. He will not bow to God, but he cringes to Madame Pom- 
padour. He receives a pension through her influence. He is enabled by her 
bounty to display the ostentation he delights in. He drives out every day in 
a gilt coach with four horses. He insists upon the inhabitants of Ferney 
calling him * Monseigneur.’ He despises and tramples on ‘the canaille.’ The 
main offence of Christianity, in his eyes, is, that it is a religion of the people; 
the chief fault of the apostles, that they were not gentlemen. Yet this lux- 
urious lord, who sapped all the authority that was above and all the faith that 
was beneath him, could write about the tyranny of monarchs and the evils of 
their sway !” 

The following sketch of the reverses of the Aristocracy during 
the Revolution is better, because the feelings of the man rise above 
the phrases of the rhetorician. 

THE OLD REGIME IN EXILE. 

“Nor was escape without distresses of another and often sadder nature. 
The great lady, whose sorrows hitherto had only been imaginary, whose tears 
had never been shed except over Manon Lescaut or Paul and Virginia, 
whose only notions of foreign lands bad been taken from the theatre, whose idea 
of rustic hardship was all from a Greuze or a Watteau, was driven to wear 
coarse disguises, to ride about in carts, to sleep in lofts, in a constant agony of 
anguish and apprehension. Or if she found safety in Austria or England, new 
trials were only to begin. The obscure lodging, the unknown language, the 
ostentatious assistance, the pity of the good-natured vulgar, the courtesy of 
the supercilious few; these things were hard to bear, for those who had been 
of the proudest, and the wealthiest, the most courted, and the most adored— 
fur those whose least caprice had been the example of European elegance, and 
whose slightest whisper the canon of universal fashion. Nay, the commonest 
consolation of a foreigner in a strange land was not allotted to them: they 
could feel no pleasure in hearing of their country. The post could only bring 
tidings of the destruction of their paternal halls, the alienation of their old 
domains, the triumphs of acause which they loathed, the murders of dear rela- 
tions and familiar friends. But those who, unlike the chosen sister of Marie 
Antoinette, could survive these shocks, bore up with unfailing and courageous 
hearts—honour to their memory. It was with smiles as bright as had ever been 
reflected by the gorgeous mirrors of Versailles, that the high-born beauty 
would essay to welcome the partner of her former splendours in the mean and 
gloomy rooms which her unforgotten taste could still adorn. And it was with 
almost the same lightheartedness that be had come home in former days to 


| speak of a successful match, with the weight against him, or a set of tennis won 





against all odds, that he now told her how one more guinea had been advanced 
upon his star of the St. Esprit, or one more pupil called on in a fashionable 
square. ‘These things are melancholy to relate. I have myself heard a Mont- 
morenci describe the horrors of St. James's Street-—how he was mobbed for his 
foreign costume, and laughed at for his foreign ways. But it is still more 
melancholy to remember, that there were in those days some among us who 
deemed it a solemn duty to strike the stricken and trample on the fallen. 
There were statesmen who did not scruple to tell them, that they were 
a class set apart as an expiation and a shame. And when year after year of 
long suffering had waned away without any sign of hope or alleviation, it was 
no wonder that they were almost tempted to believe them. They began to 
think that they should never see again the pleasant places of their ancestral 
France. The doom of St. Peter was upon them. ‘They tried to deny their 
master and themselves. They sought to hide in foreign service, in the councils 
of Russia—in the armies of England—in the colleges of Rome.” 

The poctry affixed to the essay characterizes the-aristocracy of 
three periods—the Crusades, the time of Louis Quatorze, and the 
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resent day. The last is curious for its closing prophecy, predict- 
ing the return of the Duke of Bordeaux ; but we prefer the second 
as a specimen of Mr. Smytue’s verse. 
“ Oh never yet was theme so meet for roundel or romaunce 
As the ancient aristocracy and chivalry of France ; 
As when they lay before Tournay, and the Grand Monarque was there, 
With the bravest of his warriors and the fairest of his fair ; 
And the sun that was his symbol, and on his army shone, 
Was in lustre, and in splendour, and in light itself outdone. 
For the lowland and the highland were gleaming as of old, 
When England vied with France in pride, on the famous Field of Gold, 
And morn, and noon, and evening, and all the livelong night, 
Were the sound of ceaseless music and the echo of delight. 
And but for Vauban’s waving arm, and the answering cannonade, 
It might have been a festal scene in some Versailles arcade : 
For she was there, the beautiful, the daughter of Mortemart, 
And her proud eyes flashed the prouder for the roaring of the war; 
And many a dark-haired rival, who bound her lover’s arm 
With a riband, or a ringlet, or a kerchief, for a charm ; 
And with an air as dainty, and with a step as light, 
As they moved among the masquers, they went into the fight: 
© brave they went, and brave they fought, for glory and for France, 
The La Tremidille, and the Noailles, and the Courtenay of Byzance; 
And haughty was their war-cry, as they rushed into the field, 
The De Narbonne and De Talleyrand, in Castilian on each shield. 
And well they knew, De Montesquieu, and Rohan, and Loraine, 
That a bold deed was ever sure high lady’s smiles to gain. 
For none were loved with such true love, or wept with so true a tear, 
As he who lived a courtier but who died a cavalier.” 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
Tus novel is a considerable improvement on the author's last pro- 
duction, The Grave- Digger, and in some respects is equa! to his 
first fiction, Zhe Scottish Heiress, although in others it falls below 
it. The composition, and the sketches of passing or subordinate 
persons who are not directly connected with the stirring and roman- 
tic business, are as good as those in his original work, if not better. 
But the romance seems to us inferior; or, being a repetition of 
the same elements in other forms, it appears to disadvantage in the 
comparison. 

The deficiencies or faults which seem likely to prevent this 
writer from fulfilling the promise of The Scottish Heiress and rising 
to eminence as a novelist, are two,—an inferior moral sense, by 
which he degrades his hero, or deprives him of sympathy in the 
reader's mind; and a narrow or rather a single view of human 
affairs, which has rendered his second and third novels substantial 
but inferior repetitions of his first. A young gentleman with 
aspirations higher than his means, falling in love with an heiress, 
and brought into difficulties by his passion—a young lady or 
two, reduced from “affluence to beggary,” as the advertisements 
have it, with perhaps sickness superadded to poverty to create dis- 
tress—and a “ roguish lawyer,” keeping the parties out of compe- 
tence for three whole volumes, but exposed towards “ the end” — 
are the subjects on which this writer has hitherto depended. An 
ignorance or disregard of the duties unfolded by the Socratice 
Charta, renders his heroines deficient in delicacy of sentiment and 
conduct, and his heroes very unheroic, if not downright paltry 
fellows. 

This last fault is pushed to an extreme in the work before us. 
Gerald Macoir, the hero, is little better than an incarnation of sel- 
fishness and meanness. He indulges in luxury at the expense of 
his mother and sister ; without property or prospects he enters into 
a clandestine engagement with an heiress; he kills a rival in a 
duel, and, after allowing the affair to be hushed up, actually enters 
the church with secret blood upon his hands; and finally drags 
down the woman he loves to genteel poverty. These things fill 
the first volume; the widowhood not beginning till the second. It 
is then effected by Gerald going to Africa, in pursuance of an ab- 
surd promise to a missionary friend; with whom he is supposed to 
have been murdered by the natives. This, in conjunction with the 
death of his mother and the cessation of her annuity, brings both 
his sister and his wife to want; and the best part of two volumes 
is occupied in exhibiting its phases: first, in a mean lodging at 
Glasgow, where all their little savings vanish ; next, in the troubles 
of situations as governess or companion ; and lastly, the young 
widow, who is really entitled to her father’s entailed estate, gets into 
the hands of a couple of lawyers, one desiring her person and both 
her property, which they are to share. When this difficulty is 
duly worked up to a climax, with a prison in prospect, Gerald 
Macoir returns; and the Young Widow terminates her status and 
adventures. 

For a first-rate novel all this is poor. Besides the cause of 
failure already mentioned, the author has aimed at raising a greater 
interest in the fortunes of his characters than modern manners will 
altogether bear ; and he thinks to attain it by depicting a sordid 
species of distress, which is rather for relief than fiction. The 
scenes, and several of the characters that are not involved in the 
action of the story, are described with truth and humour. Mr. 
Brantome, the old East India nabob, with a passion for botany and 
a favourite story of an antidote for the bite of a rattlesnake, may be 
a bore to the characters, but is not to the reader; which is a point 
rarely hit. Lord Heron the good-natured sleepy Baron, his sis- 
ter the vinegar old maid, and several other characters, are well 
conceived and well presented. ‘The author, however, usually 
succeeds much better in describing his persons than in exhibiting 
them in action ; and some of his scenes exhibitive of character and 
manners suffer by being introduced when the progress of the story 
scarcely leaves the reader at leisure to attend to them. 

A variety of moral reflections are scattered through the book, 





often impeding its story, and rather eloquent claptrap than sound 
truth. Sketches of character and particular scenes are the author's 
real forte; and he delineates these with vigour, truth, and great 
local (that is Scottish) fidelity. From this class our extracts will 


be taken. 
A SCOTCH MINISTER. 

Mr. Geddes spoke of the advantage of a knowledge of Homer and Virgil; 
the economy of minced collops to a young man at college, because they had 
no bone; and the advantages of early rising, because it saved candles and wag 
conducive to health; told repetitions of college stories over his wine; how, 
when he gave a supper to his fellow-students on taking his degree, they had first 
made him tipsy, then shaved one side of his head, and powdered the hair that 
remained with pounded rosin when he was asleep,—an amiable act of juvenile 
friendship, which made him feel lively regret that in this world he could meet 
them no more, although he hoped to hold communion with them in a future 
state, where, it was to be hoped, rosin and razors were difficult to be procured; 
how in his wild young days—a wildness, by the way, in which he rather seemed 
to have been a sufferer than a participant—those unforgotten juvenals had 
damped the wicks of class-room candles, so that they might not light, stuck 
needles in Professor’s chairs, put gunpowder in the coal-cellars, and vexed 
the Magistrates with riots so tbat the military had several times to be called 
out; how they had been accused of enticing little children into the college, 
bleeding them to death in warm baths, while the victims sucked oranges, then 
dissecting them cruelly, and selling the offal to make drugs; and how he, and 
other harmless lads, had been beaten by mobs for these visionary crimes: at 
which agreeable reminiscences the good man laughed until the tears ran down 
his cheeks and the port wine over his hand and wrist. 

A LEGAL GENTLEMAN. 

Pyke was well dressed, and looked like a gentleman; his manners and con- 
versation were such as a gentleman might have had; and yet there was some- 
thing about him which betrayed inferior caste. It was neither in appearance, 
in word, norin deed: there was nothing to take objection to in either of these; 
but all these were artistical: he had studied the subject, as it were, and, having 
a keen and powerful mind, had made himself master of it: he knew the effect 
which the world gave to the symbols of certain attributes, and therefore had 
acquired the power of using them. For these attributes themselves he cared 
not a rush: the polished benevolences of life could never have been formed by 
such men as he; but he found them existing in a system, and he set his mind 
to master it. Hence, although he had the ways, he had not the instincts of a 
gentleman ; hence the want of those small indecorums which show the short- 
ness of the distance which natural refinement may stray—the want of that 
genuine unobtrusiveness, which seems so imperfect in its own relation, but 
which unites so well with the other elements of demeanour—the want of that 
irregularity which shows an aptness for nicety, needing not the shackles of 
rules. Pyke was not a gentleman: he was easy, polite, well-dressed, and all 
that; but the character, although well played and correctly understood, was 
not his own. 

The following is from Gerald’s night-adventure in keeping his 
appointment for the duel. 

RIDE IN A SNOW-STORM AMONG THE HILLS. 

It was a weary ride: the white wreaths were increasing in size and number, 
and the escapes of man and horse were oftener than they knew. Even the 
hounds became nearly exhausted, and whimpered as they struggled through 
the snow. 

A long sharp ridge rose before him. He made his horse clamber to its 
summit, and looked anxiously around him, in the hope of sceing a light; but 
he saw nothing but the white hills and the whirling storm. He heard the gurgle 
of astream below; the sounds were faint and hollow, as if the banks were 
deep and precipitous. He kept this sound for a guide, and, why he hardly 
knew, proceeded in what seemed to be the direction of the stream. The ground 
continued to rise : the sound of the water became fainter, except now and then, 
when the noise the stream made, gushing over broken rocks, rendered it audible 
in spite of the vast depth of the narrow ravine through which it ran. 

After proceeding for some time thus, in one of the temporary pauses of the 
storm he caught a glimpse of a faint light, winking some miles in the distance, 
on the other side of the stream. By this time the atmosphere, dim and stormy 
as it was, began to be partially illuminated by the rising moon. 

His object now was, if possible, to cross the stream and reach the light. 
Urging his toiling horse along the edge of the ravine, he sought for a place at 
which he might descend the bank: but the chasm became gradually wider, and 
its sides even deeper and more precipitous. ‘The partial cessation of the storm, 
however, continued, although the clouds, now partially revealed, were dark and 
threatening still. 

At length he saw a narrow ledge running like a spur from the precipice, and 
seeming to cross over to the other side. It appeared to form a kind of natural 
bridge across the hidden river, although the masses of snow piled about it made 
its real character indistinct. At the best it seemed a desperate crossing-place, 
but not more desperate than his condition was. Patting his horse’s neck with 
his frozen glove, he felt its mouth with the bridle, touched it with the spurs, 
and with that strange feeling which in desperate extremities makes us aggra- 
vate recklessness, he resolved to make the hazardous passage in the saddle. 

The animal snorted, and advanced reluctantly. The sides of the ridge were 
of giddy depth; some of the snow that hung on them fell down, and revealed a 
narrower footing than he had reckoned on. At some places it seemed not to 
exceed a foot and a half in width, and was apparently about twenty feet long. 
Its junction with the opposite bank was hidden by masses of snow, but it ap- 
peared to be broader there. He now repented of having ventured to cross such 
a place on horseback: but it was too late to retreat; one false step, far less an 
attempt to turn, would have precipitated horse and rider down the abyss. 

Just as he reached the middle of the ledge, the moon shone forth. The 
clear light revealed a terrific view to man and horse. The animal paused, and 
its startled rider looked around him. Far down the precipice the light shone 
on the black narrow stream; tufts of furze loaded with snow—trees hanging 
forward on their strained roots that the sparkling icicles mingled with—and, 
lower down, sharp points of rock, which the river-mists had prevented the snow 
from lying on—checquered the sides to the right and left. The long yawning 
abyss seemed in the distance to join the irregular gradations of the lonely hills, 
now white, and glancing coldly in the moon-beams. : 

Gerald hastily removed his eyes from the depths immediately beneath him, 
for the sight made him dizzy, and urged on the horse again. But now the 
animal refused to stir. With its fore-legs planted firmly before it, its nostrils 
distended and its ears pressed back, it seemed under the influence of panic, and 
its head only obeyed the raised bridle—the animal would not budge. ‘The 
thick-crowding clouds at that moment came over the moon again, and the 
drifting snow began to fly across the hills. 

Gerald struck his spurs to the horse. The animal slightly swerved ; and the 
rider, by a sudden movement of the bridle, ouly prevented them both falling 
down the precipice. The ledge here was not two feet wide. 

The horse became restive, and attempted to turn. Maddened by this new 
danger, Gerald spurred the animal again. ‘The horse reared; and when the 
startled rider, bending forward, slackened the bridle, the animal attempted once 
more totura. Its hind-feet slid on the icy path, and its haunches seem 
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-nking; but suddenly regaining its footing, the young man tried to urge on 
— means; but the terrified horse ad * ai violently than before. A 
desperate blow between the ears, from the rider’s heavy whip, alone prevented 
the animal from falling backward over the cliff: but its panic increased, and 
Gerald, as the last chance for bis life, now attempted to throw himself from the 
gaddle. The horse swerved suddenly, and lost its footing; the rider fell forward, 
and, grasping the ground, saved himself from falling over the cliff, Not so the 
horse ; for a moment or two it clung with its fore-feet to the ledge, pawed 
wildly to regain a footing, then rolled down the precipice. 

The novel opens well ; using the feelings of young and ardent 
‘outh as a substitute for the common material of romance, ina 
way that recalls The Scottish Heiress. But it is not well contrived 
or supported. We do not enter into Gerald’s feelings in the novel, 
because he brings his troubles on himself. Thus, he has lost his 
degree by his laziness and conceit. 

A REJECTED CANDIDATE FOR A DEGREE. 

A few steps brought Gerald to the entrance to his rooms. Mounting a worn 
freestone stair, he reached them, and stood in the middle of the floor as if he 
had been stunned. Now it was, when his pride no longer steeled him to the 
semblance of composure, that he felt the crushing load of the calamity which 
had befallen him ; yet dizzily, as the prostrate mind acknowledges the startling 
reality of sensation after the shock of a mortal injury to the body. And cold 
and strangely inquiring as the eye of such a death-stricken man on those around 
him, was the look which Gerald now cast on the mute, familiar objects which 
met his view. 

The window of the room looked out on the college-church. Already the 
dim court-way had a cold, misty obscurity ; the glass in the long Gothic win- 
dows was dark and purple-hued with age; and the damp gray walls, on which, 
in their pent-up loneliness, no open light had fallen for centuries, looked dis- 
mal in the silence of neglect. 

Nor was the room itself less desolate after its kind. It was now precisely 








the light to give it the most dreary aspect. The furniture was old, ill-matched | 


and dark, the carpet faded, and the walls gray with age. Books, some open 
and some shut, lay about the place; a pair of slippers and a dressing-gown had 
been thrown so as to spread a look of confusion, as far as themselves and their 
position of disunion could go; the fire had been suffered to go out, and the 
small breakfast-kettle still stood on the dusty hob; the very crumbs had not 
been swept away, but lay scattered about the rug, which with its torn fringe was 
itself twisted out of place. Piles of manuscript, college essays and notes of lec- 
tures, lay on the floor; slips of paper covered with geometrical figures strewed 
the table, amid worn classics, with their open pages of browny whiteness stud- 
ded with marginal annotations in pencil and ink, looking repellent from the 
crabbed tedium of their hard black type and the weary labour they had al- 
ready caused; and a letter which he had that day written to his mother, but 
had kept unfolded, that he might announce, by way of postscript, that he had 
just returned from the college-hall, where his name had been proclaimed as one 
of those on whom the degree was to be conferred, lay on the mahogany table 
under his eyes. He looked at them all till they swam before him; his pride 
forsook him—he sunk on a chair, and wept. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH HUNTER’S NEW ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Ir everything else were blotted out of life but the “ trade-list ” of 
books, it would be a sufficient record of the marvellous popularity 
of SuakEsPEARE; not merely from the editions of his works in 
every form and at every price, but by evidencing the patient and 
extensive research of which he has been the subject, and the nume- 
rous publications to which he has given rise, from the single-sheet 
pamphlet to the bulky volumes far larger than the poems they 
would illustrate. No other author has ever been the object of so 
much care; and perhaps the Scriptures themselves have not had 
a much wider circulation or more elaborate commentaries, if we 
look only to the English language and to two centuries of time. 

To former efforts, the Reverend Joseru Hunter, the eminent 
archeologist, has added some New Illustrations, which are by no 
means the least judicious or the least agreeable that have appeared 
upon this national theme. Exhausted as the facts of the subject 
would seem to have been, the studies of Mr. Hunter have enabled 
him to bring forward a good deal of new information both direct and 
collateral, if they have not altogether carried him into “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” Ilis scrutiny among the Records suggested tohim 
novel channels of inquiry ; and, by means of that peculiarly English 
institution the Exchequer, he has succeeded in unearthing several 
curious facts relating to the family of the SHakespearxs, and an 
important one in reference to the poet’s town-residence, where he 
was taxed to the Crown. ‘The author’s skill as a paleeographer has 
induced him to exercise more caution in reading ancient writings 
than some other inquirers; and has enabled him to suggest a plau- 
sible correction in the matter of the armorial bearings, and the 
half-hinted charge of deception by which the poet's father en- 
deavoured to rise to the distinction of coat-armour. His general 
knowledge of genealogy and heraldry, with the modes of in- 
Vestigating them in parish-registers, ecclesiastical courts, the ar- 
chives of the Heralds, and so forth, gives him some advantage over 
several modern editors and biographers; and has enabled him to 
turn up in by-corners several new if not directly important par- 
ticulars on ground that seemed thoroughly exhausted. ‘The same 
professional spirit (if we may venture to call it so) has taught him 
to present the collateral as well as the direct lines of the subject ; 
and the First Part of the New Illustrations handles the friends 
and connexions of the family—the Harts, the Coompes, the 
Quineys, the Nasnes, the Hacrs, and the Bernarps, as well as 
the Arpens, whence came the mother of the poet, and the Harna- 
ways, where he took his wife. 

The First Part (to which we are now confining our attention) is 
entitled “ Prolusions Genealogical and Biographical on the Family 
of Shakespeare, and other Families connected with him” ; and the 
title accurately indicates the nature of the work. Mr. Hunter 
does not aim at exhibiting a complete biography, or handling 
points that are well established, but at presenting any new facts 
that he has discovered, or discussing any mooted question. As 
most of the facts connected with the life of SuakesreaReE have, 








however, been mooted by some one or other, a general idea of Mr. 
Hunter’s view of the poet’s biography may be gained by those who 
have sufficient knowledge to fill in the features which he slightly 
touches or passes over. Premising that Mr. Hunter, where there 
is any doubt, speaks doubtfully, we may condense his contribution 
into the following abstract. 

He thinks the original seat of the SuaKEsPEARE family was 
Coventry, where one of them appears to have been rather too well 
known about the year 1400 ; but the name was rather common in the 
Southern parts of Warwickshire, and the adjacent parts of Wor- 
cester and Gloucester. It is also found at Derby, Mansfield, and 
London; but merely, Mr. Hunter conceives, as that of trans- 
planted individuals residing for a special purpose. He believes 
the great-grandfather of the poet was Ricnarp “ SHaksPERe” of 
Wroxhall, who was bailiff to the nuns of the Priory there, an 
“ office of great respectability, and often one of no small local in- 
fluence.” He believes, with Matonsg, that the poet’s father was 
the first of the family that settled at Stratford: and he holds, 
with Mr. Kxyiaut, that Wi1t1am SuAKkESPEARE was a gentleman 
born, both on the father’s side and the mother’s; that his training 
was that of a respectable family’s; his education liberal, though not 
to be called learned; and his leaning likely to be rather aristocra- 
tical than otherwise. Mr. Ilunrer cannot explain, but he cannot 
resist the description of Joun SHAKESPEARE “ glover” in the re- 
cord of a suit at Stratford: he infers, however, that the trade was 
limited to his bachelor-days, and thinks that when married to a co 
heiress of the Arden family, he lived upon his own and his wife’s 
property, though he might have been what Rowe describes him 
from tradition, a “ dealer in wool ’—that is a “* gentleman farmer.” 
The idea of his having been reduced to poverty, or even straitened in 
circumstances, Mr. Hunter repudiates,—beyond that sort of coms 
mon straitening which arises from a chancery-suit, and from a small 
country gentleman adopting as a young married man a scale of 
expense fully equal to his income without reference to the calls of 
advancing life. This imprudence, if he was guilty of it, and his 
probable relapse to Popery, sufficiently explain the circumstances 
from which the decline of his fortune has been inferred. From 
the facts collected by Mr. Hunter, it would appear that several of 
the Suakesreares had “relations” with the Old Church, and 
must have suffered in pocket by the Reformation. 

The “ scholarship ” or want of scholarship of old Mr. Suaxe- 
SPEARE our inquirer leaves untouched. Te subscribes to the tra- 
dition of the deer-stealing, and to the satire or lampoon upon Sir 
Tuomas Lucy as the probable cause of the poet’s leaving Strat- 
ford ; though he seems to despise too much to mention the tale 


| (for it is not a tradition) of the “‘ mean employments” at the 


theatre-door. He considers the poet’s marriage to have been a 
“very unfortunate match”; but he blames Anne Hatuaway 
rather than WitiiAM Suakespeare. ‘The obscurity hanging over 
his leaving Stratford and coming to London, the inquirer does not 
attempt to penetrate ; but he agrees with the modern view that his 
public distinction was attained sooner than it was formerly the 
fashion to suppose. Mr. Hunter doubts the authenticity of the 
papers found by Mr. Cottier at Bridgewater House, and published 
in 1835 under the title of New Facts regarding the Life of Shahe- 
speare: * but a “ sight of the originals might at once remove apy 
doubt.” Surely this could be very easily obtained. Lord Francis 
Ecerton would scarcely decline permitting a paleographer like 
Mr. Hunter to inspect them. 

These are the principal conclusions of the First Part of the New 
Illustrations, though there are some minor points we have passed. 
‘Those who wish to ascertain what they are, as well as to see the 
minutely-curious process by which the conclusions are established, 
will do well to consult this very agreeable specimen of archeology 
popularized. We will, however, give a few specimens of Mr. 
Hunrter’s manner. 

THE FIRST OF THE FAMILY. 

Research or good fortune may hereafter bring to light earlier instances 
of the name; but the first that has presented itself to me is of the year in 
which ‘Thomas Shepeye and Henry Wilkoc were bailiffs of Coventry, which 
was, I believe, in the reign of Henry the Fourth [1399-1413.] ‘They ace 
count into the Exchequer for two shillings for the goods and chattels of Tho» 
mas Shakespere “ merc,” (which appears to be an abbreviation of mercerio,) 
who, being indicted of felony, had fled. No very satisfactory commencement 
of the history of a family ; but this piece of evidence serves as well as a better 
to prove the existence of the name, to exhibit something of the quality in which 
the party lived, and to show that the family, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, were seated in the country in which we find them afterwards living, 
and in that particular part of it, the Arden district, where the name was after- 
wards most frequent. Coventry may then be taken as, according to our 
present knowledge, the original habitat of the Shakespeares ; and it was perhaps 
among the citizens of that antient city that the name arose which has since 
been so celebrated. 

Mr. Hunrer holds with Mr. Cottier as to the spelling of the 
name SHAKESPEARE, in opposition to Mr. Knicut’s SHaKksPERE. 
How was it printed by contemporaries? and what will nearest re- 
present the pronunciation ? are, he affirms, the questions. As for 
written signatures, half the historical names of England would be 
disguised if we were to follow them; and for this particular name, 
here is a choice. 

VARIOUS ORTHOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

There has been endless variety in the form in which this name has beer 
written. I can vouch for the following forms, all taken from writings of nearly 
the poet’s own age; and those not the mere scrawls of rude and uneducated 
persons, but for the most part traced by the pens of professional scribes, or at 
least by persons who paid as much attention to uniformity of orthography as 
any of their neighbours: but, in truth, uniformity in the orthography of proper 
names was in those times not thought of, nor aimed at. 


* See Spectator, Vol. VILL. p. 589, 590. 
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Schaksper—Schakesper—Schakespeyr. 

Shagspere. 

Shaxper—Shaxpere—Shaxpeare—Shaxsper—Shaxspere—Shaxespere. 

Shakspere—Shakspear—Shakspeere—Shackspeare— Shackespeare—Shacke- 
spere—Shakspeyr. 

Shakesper — Shakespere — Shakeseper — Shak yspere—Shakespire—Shake- 
speire—Shakespear—Shakaspeare. 

THE TOWN-HOUSE. 

In the course of any researches of my own, only one document has presented 
itself which is entirely unknown, containing a notice of Shakespeare during 
the course of his London life. It shows us, what has hitherto remained undis- 
covered, in what part of London he had fixed his residence at the period of his 
life when he was producing the choicest of his works. But this is not all; it 
shows him dwelling in a parish in which, perhaps above all, we might wish to 
find him—the parish in which many conspicuous persons have resided, and 
where, in our day, we find more of old London than in perhaps any other 
space so contracted. I mean the parish of St. Helen Bishopsgate; where 
is Crosby Hall, and where, in the church, are the monuments of Sir John 
Crosby and Sir Thomas Gresham, and of other worthy citizens, the glory of a 
former age. We have evidence of the most decisive nature, that on October 1, 
in the 40th year of Queen Elizabeth, which answers to the year 1598, Shake- 
speare was one of the inhabitants of this parish, and consequently a near neigh- 
bour of Crosby Hall. It is an assessment-roll of that date, for levying the first 
of three entire subsidies which were granted to the Queen in the 39th of her 
reign. How long before or how long after he might reside there, we know not ; 
but his name does not appear in a similar assessment-roll in 1600. I have also 
searched the registers of the church, in hope to find his name, in vain. This 
document affords us also some insight into his circumstances ; that is, relatively 
to the neighbours around him, for the principle on which men’s property was 
estimated in these assessment-rolls it is not easy to determine. It is valuable 
algo inasmuch as it gives us the names of those his neighbours, men with 
whom he must of necessity have had some intercourse—men at least to whom 
he would himself be an object of curiosity: among them we find Sir John 
Spencer, Dr. Richard Taylor, Dr. Peter Turner, Dr. Edward Jordan, all well 
known pbysicians—Dr. Cullimore, Robert Honeywood, and the heads of the 
wealthy families of Read and Robinson. 

The Second Part commences an Illustration of SHakEsPEARE’s 
Writings; and is to be continued through some more numbers or 
fasciculi till completed. The character of these annotations is 
various,—sometimes throwing a light on the literary biography, by 
endeavouring to establish the date of the composition, or the sources 
whence the work was derived ; sometimes the Illustrations are 
critical or emendatory. But we bave occupied too much space 
with the Life now to enter into the Writings. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From August 9th to August 15th. 
Books. 

Evcthen, or Traces of Travel Brought Home from the East. 

Christian Fuith and Practice. Parochial Sermons, by the Reverend J. 
Garbett, Prebendary of Chichester, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Volume II. 

Poms. By ExizasetuH Barrett Barrett, Author of “The Se- 
raphim,” &c. In two volumes. 

Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen. 
Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France,” &c. 
ILI. and IV. . 

Ve — of Labour; an Essay on the Duties of the Employers to the 
Employed. 

oe is a volume of grave commonplace, such as a college student might write 
or a prize-theme on the Duties of the Employers to the Employed, espe- 
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cially if furnished with some of the Reports on the Condition of the Poor, | 


and a few of the generalities which Young England has made it the fashion to 
produce upon the subject. The sum of The Claims of Labour seems to be 
something like a set of traisms—The employed have claims, the employers have 
duties which they ought to discharge ; they should all exhibit care and con- 
sideration for their people; millowners should ventilate their factories and 
establish schools; they should attend to the lodgings of their workpeople; in 
which good work they should be assisted by the world at large, according to 
their means and opportunities; and in short, every one above the employed 
should “do their duty in that state of life unto which it bath pleased God to 
call them.” ‘These general principles are expanded at considerable length, 
and set off with a variety of maxims; of which we quote a sample or two. 

** One thing is certain, that it (Goverument) may do great good, if it would but look 
out for men of ability to fill the offices at present in its gift.”’ 

** There is nothing which a wise employer will have more at heart than to gain the 
confidence of those under him.” 

‘While we are talking of the mill, it may be well to observe, that the system of 
piece-work, when it is done by a man with children under him, is likely to be made 
too severe work for them.”’ ; 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Taytor, the author of The Statesman ; upon 
which work this essay appears to have been modelled. ‘The manner, indeed, is 
the best thing about it, though not exactly fitted to the subject. ‘he author 
appears to have carefully studied our best old prose writers, till he bas caught 
something of their air. ‘This gives him an appearance of weight that he does 
not in reality possess; and it is very probable that persons will receive his 
really common suggestions, animated as they are by a kindly spirit, as if they 
were important discoveries. ] 

Henri De Clermont, or the Royalists of La Vendée; a Tale of the 
French Revolution. By the Reverend Wieuiam Grestey, M.A.,, 
Prebendary of Lichfield. (The Juvenile Englishman’s Library.) 

{A juvenile tale, in which the characteristic events of the first Vendean war, 
with some of the more striking horrors of the Revolution, are embodied. 
The materials are in a great measure derived from the history of Madame De 
LA Rocue Jacquetin; and the character of her namesake is shadowed 
forth in Henri De Clermont, the hero of the fiction, except that the end is 
happy. An additional story is added upon the riots of 1842 in our manufac- 
turing districts: but this is somewhat tainted by the same sort of spirit that 
used to inculcate content with poverty, in tracts for distribution among the 
poor. No good purpose can be answered by attempting to escape from the 
fact of great and grievous misery, quite apart from the conduct of the 
sufferers, existing in English society. ] 

Tales of the Camp and Cabinet. 

Tcecker. In two volumes. 
[A number of half-pay officers of various countries, resident at Nice, forma 
club for conversation and story-telling, each member in turn to be called upon 
for a tale; and the stories they tell form the Jules of the Camp and Cabinet 
before us. The general scheme of the framework, though not peculiarly new, 
has the advantage of permitting great variety. To this praise the work is en- 


By Colonel Joux Montmonency 


titled ; and the shortness and number of the tales aud incidents form an agree- 
able mélange of romance and reality: but the book has not weight or character 
to require any lengthened notice. | 











Theory of the Fine Arts; an Introductory Lecture delivered in the 

Classical Theatre of King’s College, London, 24th May 1844. By 
Wit1am Dyce, M.A., Professor of the Theory of the Fine Arts to the 
College. 
[ This is not so much an “introductory lecture,” as an apology for the non. 
delivery of an expected course of lectures, and an intimation of the arrange. 
ment that the Professor intends to adopt in those that are promised. Mr, 
Dyce, taking as the basis of his plan M. Raout Rocuerte’s division of 
the arts of design into three great systems—the Egyptian, Pagan-Greek, and 
Christian—intends to commence with the history of Christian art, which he 
subdivides into five epochs; and the first of these epochs will form the subject 
of his forthcoming lectures. 

We question the expediency of taking so limited and fragmentary a view of 
the fine arts as the scheme indicates, especially in an institution where com. 
prehensive and elementary ivformation on this branch of knowledge would be 
most desirable. ] 

The Order of the Administration of the Holy Communion, according to the 
use of the Church in Scotland. r 
[ A handsome imitation of the olden typography, now become fashionable. The 
employment of the ancient Gregorian note and the staff of four lines, in the 
sentences and responses, is in keeping with the typography, and gives a ve- 
nerable air to the whole: its practical utility, however, is questionable, espe- 
cially to a congregation, as few even of practised musicians readily decipher 
this obsolete notation. Where canto fermo of this kind is adopted in con- 
gregations, some school of chanting is, we believe, generally attached ; and it is 
a most necessary precaution. ] 
School-books of the Scottish School-book Association. ’ 

{ What particular powers, either delegated or self-imposed, the Scottish School- 
book Association may possess, we do not know; neither are we acquainted 
with the constitution of the body, or the names of the persons who compose it. 
A prospectus, which accompanies a batch of publications under the above title, 
tells us, that “ the Scottish School-book Association has for its object to pro« 
mote the great cause of education; and this, so far as their efforts are con- 
cerned, can only be done by improving school-books, and by investigating and 
propounding the best modes of tuition.” Besides sheets for simultaneous 
teaching, some twenty publications of various dates and various sizes have 
accompanied the prospectus; the subjects being reducible to the following 
heads— 

1. Reading and Grammar ; 

2. Arithmetic; 

3. Geography; 

4, Natural Philosophy. 

1. Reading and Grammar. ‘The publications we have classed under this 
head consist of one grammar, that seems to be a revised and condensed edition 
of some former work; six progressive reading-books, beginning with words of 
one syllable in No. 1, and ending in No. 6 with the usual classified recueil, 
resembling the old “ Reader”; a tiny introduction to the above reading-books, 
containing the alphabet and a few easy lessons on words of one syllable only; 
thirty “sheets,” embracing the same objects as the early reading-books,—that 
is, teaching the forms of the letters, their various sounds or modes of pronun- 
ciation, as a in cane, can, car, cast, wall, was, and at the same time exercising 
the pupil on easy reading-lessons; a sequel to No. 3, illustrating pronunciation 
by classified lists of words, to be read daily in conjunction with the more ad- 
vanced reading-lessons ; and a separate reprint of vocabularies of hard words 
and English derivatives from Greek and Latin roots, extracted from the later 
Readers. 

The principle on which all these books are compiled is that of order and pro- 
gression. After the exhibition of the alphabet, the lessons begin on what the 
Association calls ‘‘name-sounds,”’—meaning the alphabetical sound of the 
vowels, as he, me, no, go; and then gradually proceeding through all their 
varieties of pronunciation. ‘They also claim merit for attending more to utility 
in selecting words of every-day use, and in paying more regard to sense in 
arranging their words into lessons. Perhaps they are entitled to this praise 
over many other books; but their object is not easy of accomplishment with so 
much limitation as is enforced by words of one syllable and a particular sound 
of the vowels. These early lessons may be used in two modes; the usual way 
of spelling, as c-a-n “can,” or, which the Association recommends, the power 
of the letters only,as k-an for “can.” ‘Ibe cheapness of all this series of books 
is remarkable. 

2. Arithmetic. This class of publications consists of two books, the second 
of which is designed as a sequel to the first; nor could the second perhaps be 
readily used without some previous knowledge, acquired either from a book or 
from oral information. ‘The introduction or first book goes as far as Fractions 
and Decimals, with a sort of sequel to exercise the pupil in mental calculation, 
or the habit of working questions in the head without the use of paper or pencil. 
The complete system, or second book, contains the Square and Cube Root, 
Exchange, &c., as well as Geometry and Mensuration. ‘The definitions are 
plainer than is often the case; the exercises ample, and neatly presented: 
but the books require some judgment in their use during the early stages, a8 
regards the drudgery of getting by heart the various tables prefixed to the 
exercises. Indeed, we have some doubt whether committing many of them to 
memory might not be dispensed with. A “key” on a card is printed for masters. 

3. Geography. ‘Lhe books on this subject are three in number, with an at- 
las; without which, indeed, the two first books seem to us to be quite useless; 
the tendency to the defect of subjecting the pupil to too much of dry drudgery, 
which we noted in the arithmetic, being here fully developed. The Young 
Child’s Geography is a mere list of places; and unless great skill be used by 
the teacher in supplying deficiencies and using the book in conjunction with 
maps, it will turn out a waste of time and a trial of patience, or, in the lan- 
guage of the Association, speaking of some rival first reading-book—* ‘This is 
not trifling with a child’s time, patience, and ability ; it is positive murder of 
all the three.” The second book is open to the same objection; but it contains 
some notes descriptive of the leading traits of the places mentioned. ‘These 
attempts at making children familiar with all the names in the world are sure to 
fail, from their vastness. ‘There are but two modes of usefully teaching geo- 
graphy,—the simple or natural plan, advocated in a little book we noted a short 
time since, of impressing the leading features of land and water by pointing 
them out on a small scale in nature; or a familiar explanation of the principles 
of the subject, as is done by Professor SULLIVAN in his Geography Generalized. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether geography can be usefully taught to the 
mass of young children. Peculiar aptitude both in teacher and pupil may; 
no doubt, accomplish something ; but such cases are exceptions. 

4. Natural Philosophy consists of two tracts, separately published but conse- 
cutively paged, one introductory to the subject in general, the other embracing 
Motion. Of course they are compilations, and upon topics that have been —_ 
handled in the cheap literature of the day ; but they are very ably done, an 
are, as regards exccution, among the most meritorious of the series. The illus- 
trative facts are well selected, and interesting in themselves; while the style 
in which they are presented is close and clear. ] 

SERIALS. 


An Elementary Grammar of the German Language, founded on Dr. 
Becker's System. By Heinricu Arev. Nos. L and I. 
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condensation which perhaps rendered that work alittle obscure; and is, as far 

as we are able to judge from two numbers of a book which is to extend to 

fifteen or twenty, in every other respect worthy of Mr. ArEw’s previous repu- 
tion. 

’ Toate on the Fiord. By Miss Martineau. (Knight’s Weekly Volume.) 

Lives of the English Saints, No. V.—Saint Wulstan and Saint William. 

InLustRATED Works AND Prints. 

A Series of Illustrations to Sintram and his Companions; an Allegori- 
cal Romance, by the late Baron De La Morte Fovugut. Drawn on 
wood by Henry C. Setovs, and engraved by CHARLES GRAY. 

[ These designs are not so graphic as the descriptions they illustrate: on look- 
ing at them after reading the text, the impression they make is feeble and un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Sexous is a neat and facile draughtsman, and has a sense of 
the picturesque in grouping; to which, however, he is apt to sacrifice the dra- 
matic character of the incident. In the management of chiaroscuro he is defi- 
cient; nor is he successful in individualizing the persons of the story. The 
arabesque borders in the German taste are fanciful and elegant ; though their 
effect is sometimes injured by the figures of the design enclosed obtruding be- 
yond the framework. ‘The execution of the cuts is elaborate and painstaking,— 
for we do not consider the engraver answerable for the want of variety of tex- 
ture, the heaviness of fluttering draperies, and a general absence of brilliancy 
and effect: but the cutting of the faces and extremities of the limbs evinces 
imperfect knowledge of drawing on the part of the engraver. ] 

The Pictorial Guide to Gravesend. 

[Like its predecessor Guide to Greenwich, this publication forms a neat, 
pretty, and pleasant Pictorial Guide to Gravesend ; the pictures being some- 
thing more than mere wood-cuts thrust in for the “look of the thing.” The 
Guide professes to be the result of actual observation made within the last 


two months; and there is some information in it that will be new even to the | 


habitués of the place. The specific directions of the mere Guide-book are, 
however, occasionally sacrificed to the style; and we suspect that the two 
forthcoming little books on Cobham and Rochester are necessary to fully com- 
plete Gravesend. One work is insufficient for such a theme; it requires a 
trilogy. ] 








A 
FINE ARTS. 
DRAWING OF THE PICTURE-LOTTERIES, 
Tue drawing of the Art-Union prizes having taken place, it is gene- 
rally supposed that this and other picture-lotteries have been legalized 


by act of Parliament. Such is not the case, however: the act, as its | 
y 
preamble states, is simply ‘‘an act to idemnify persons connected with | 


Art-Unions, and others, against certain penalties.” It discharges from 
all penal liabilities those connected with Art-Unions until the 31st of 
July next year; the parties concerned with distributions and other 
schemes of private individuals being only allowed till the 1st of October 
ensuing. Lord MontTeacte’s bill originally contained a clause legaliz- 
ing the Art-Unions, and providing for their regulation; but this was 
struck out by the Commons, and not restored by the Lords, on the 
understanding that a special act should be introdnced early next session. 

There is little doubt but that Art-Unions will be legalized on certain 
conditions; and the report of the Committee will probably influence 
Government in laying down the restrictions under which these associa- 
tions are to be sanctioned. The report is not yet printed; when it is, 
we shall return to the subject. Meanwhile, it seems desirable that the 
managing Committees of Art-Unions should consider the best means of 
carrying into effect the purposes of these associations to the satisfaction 
of subscribers, and so as to disarm the opposition of the printsellers. 
This opposition is chiefly directed against the distribution of prints ; 
and it would be well to take the opinion of the mass of subscribers as 
to the value set upon these prints, before deciding upon making ene- 
mies of the printsellers, who were at first the best friends of Art- 
Unions, and have latterly become rivals in self-defence. We do not 
counsel any truckling to opposing interests; we ouly question if the 
prints are generally appreciated, or if the possession of those already 


circulated has had such a beneficial effect as is supposed. A medallion | 


in bronze, or a small plaster-cast, well-finished, from some fine piece of 
sculpture, would be preferred by many persons of taste to a mediocre 
and uninteresting print. ‘the Committee intend offering a prize of 
500/. for the best cartoon for an oil-picture to be painted for the purpose 
of being engraved from. This is well-meant liberality ; but pictures of 
such universal and lastiug interest as to bear multiplying by thousands 
without losing their charm, are not to be had to order. A line-en- 
graving of surpassing excellence from the work of some great master 
would be acceptable to most people, and exert a beneficial influence on 
the popular taste. The Cartoons of RarHAEL might be carefully copied 
and engraved : there is not a set of perfect copies extant; therefore they 
would be valuable. 





NEW MEDAL BY WILLIAM WYON. 
Tue production of a new medal by Wyon now excites as much atten- | 
tion in the world of art asthe appearance of a bust by CHanTREY used | 
todo; though until the fame of the English medallist spread abroad this 
difficult and delicate art was considered peculiar to the Continent. ‘The 
medal has this advantage over the bust, that it can be multiplied at little 
cost ; like a copper or steel plate, the impressions from it are the test of 
the artist’s skill, But the amount of labour and skill that goes to the 
production of a medal is known but to few: first, there is the invention 
and arrangement of the designs; then, the modelling of them in wax ; 
and last, not least, the execution of the dies. Nor does the art stop 
here, for the striking of the impressions is a process requiring great 
uicety and experience. 
_ The new medal by Mr. Witt1am Wyon, of which a proof-impression, 
1n gold, is before us, is a massive one of large dimensions, designed and | 
executed by him for the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society— | 
Wwe presume, to bestow upon persons who have been instrumental in 
Saving lives endangered by shipwreck or accidents at sea. The 
obverse represents a sailor kneeling on a fragment of a wreck, res- 
cuing an infant and its mother from drowning; a boat in the dis- 
tance appears manned by a crew similarly engaged; and beyond 
is seen a ship on the horizon. The composition of the principal 
group and the modelling of the figures are beautiful: the motiber 
With both hands lifts her child above the waves, the sailor supporting 
her with one hand while with the other he holds the half-dead infant. 
The modelling of the man and child is exquisite: the vigorous action 
of the muscles of the back and arms is represented with masterly ana- 
tomical skill; and the rounded fleshy form of the child by contrast in- 





creases the appearance of manly strength. The mother’s head and 
hands only are visible above the water. The style is classic in its sim- 
plicity and purity ; and the effect of rotundity in the forms is conveyed 
by the delicacy with which the relief is graduated, so that the outline is 
not harsh but partakes of the fleshiness of the surface. The distant 
boat’s crew is indicated distinctly, and with an effect of aérial perspective 
quite marvellous, considering the extent of the actual space between 
them to be conveyed in a metallic substance by form alone: the liquid 
undulation of the waves, too, is beautifully represented. The reverse is 
a crest, encircled by a wreath of oak wrought with great richness and 
boldness of relief: the effect of “ under-cutting” is given; though of 
course this is illusion, as the pressure of the die is vertical. Those to 
whom this medal shall be awarded are to be envied the possession of 
such a token of their courage and humanity. 





RECENT LITHOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 

Tue perfection that lithography has attained renders it at once the 
most available and popular medium for artists to employ in multiplying 
| their drawings; and every season adds to the long list of beautiful 

works that attest the varied resources of this yet young art, and the in- 

creasing body of talent it has enlisted in its service. Several new 

publications in lithography have appeared during the present season, 

to whose merits we had not an opportunity of doing justice during the 
| pressure of Parliament. ‘These have been laid aside for more attentive 

examination; and we take the earliest opportunity of bestowing upon & 
| few of them the attention they especially demand. 

Foremost in point of interest is Mr. CarHerwoon’s Monuments of 
Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan; consisting of a selection of 
his striking and masterly sketches of the ruined cities of Copan, Pa- 
lenque, Uxmal, Kabah, ‘Tuloom, &c., their temples, palaces, and idols. 
Combining the exactness of an architectural draughtsman with the 
picturesque and imaginative feeling of a painter, Mr. CATHERWOOD 
| has succeeded in conveying impressive ideas of the magnitude of these 
vast piles, and their appearance when he saw them, overgrown with the 
rank luxuriance of Tropical vegetation that is fast reducing them to 
shapeless mounds of stone. ‘The architecture and sculpture of these 
| monuments, reared by a people of whose existence they constitute the 
only traces, partake of the same strange and anomalous character. 
Huge grim idols, hideous in feature and disproportion—presenting a 
mass of sculptured ornament barbaric in richness as well as in style— 
rear their monstrous heads in the midst of groves of trees; and at their 
feet lie the sacrificial stones on which human victims were offered up. 
Raised terraces of vast extent, tier above tier, covered with ranges of 
building of solid masonry and lavish decoration, are overgrown with 
foliage like hanging gardens; and pyramidal bases surmounted with 
dwellings appear like high mounds thickly pianted with trees. The ar- 
chitecture of these massive piles is unique in structure aud ornament: 
long low ranges of open arcades and narrow apartments with wedge- 
shaped roofs, exhibiting parallelism of plan and horizontal lines in the 
elevation, being raised upon the platforms of terraced pyramids formed of 
steep and lofty flights of steps. The gateways and other principal por- 
tions of the fagades are covered with a lavish display of sculptured orna- 
ments: geometrical forms prevail, but intermixed with uncouth shapes 
presenting grotesque resemblances to the human face hideously dis- 
torted. This is the most characteristic feature of the decoration: con- 
siderable ingenuity has been exerted to give to ornaments the appearance 
of eyes, nose, and mouth; the nose being frequently represented by 
stone hooks, curved like the proboscis of an elephant. Figures of ser- 
pents are also introduced, though less frequently ; and one building has 
a frieze of tortoises. ‘The execution of the plates is very creditable to 
the lithographers, especially to Mr. A. PickEN, who has put on stone 
the greater number: for sharpness, clearness, and force of effect, he is 
unequalled by his coadjutors, and his figures are admirably drawn. 
The introduction of green or blue neutral tints to heighten the effect 
of the prints has a happy effect when nothing more is attempted than 
to throw a general tone over the whole drawing: the effort to imitate 
local colour is not successful. The progress of chromalithography 
when applied to the production of picturesque effects, as exemplified in 
this volume, has not been commensurate with its advance in the depart- 
ment of ornament, where the different hues are positive, opaque, and 
sharply defined. The difficulties attending the printing of graduated 
tints in transparent colours to blend with each other are very great: 
nothing has been done in this way equal to Boys’s Paris. So mueh has 
not been attempted in CATHERWOoD’'s sketches; but Mr. OwEen JoNEs, 
by whom they were printed, has produced such fine specimens of 
culour-printing in his superb work of The Alhambra, and more recently 


! in the splendid volume of Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and 


Costume by Mr. Puctn, that we were led to expect a corresponding im- 
provement in pictorial effects from his press. 

Frederick Tayler’s Portfolio exemplifies the progress of lithotint ; an 
important extension of the powers of lithography, for which the art is 
indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. HULLMANDEL. ‘This is the first set of 
designs of figures produced in this new manner, and it is the first 
attempt of the artist to transfer his own drawings to stone. Hitherto 
Mr. Tay.er’s works have only appeared in print through the medium 
of the engravers ; but his loose, free, extempore style, is not to be ren- 
dered by mechanical means: in short, it is uatranslateable. The pro- 
cess of chalk-lithography, besides being tedious and laborious. is other- 
wise unsuited to this artist's hand; but the invention of lithotint 
afforded him—in common with all painters who prefer the hair-pencil to 
the crayon—the means of reproducing his sketches on stone with washes 
of ink applied with the brush, as in making a sepia drawing on paper. 
Every touch of the artist is rendered in the print with the feeling and 
freedom that constitute the charm of an original drawing : indeed the 
impressions are multiplied originals, not copies ; and if mounted they 
would be so regarded. This volume is only one half of the complete 
work ; the second poriion has yet to come. The first consists 
of a dozen sketches of sporting, rustic, and military subjects ; the 
groups of figures aud animals being enlivened by familiar incidents 
that give to them a kind of dramatic interest. A merry barefooted 
girl lugging a kid across a brook, the old goat eagerly following and 
another kidling skipping by her side—a gamesome party of children 
dancing to the music of a blind piper—a laughing stalwart lassie drag 
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ging back to his stall a restive steer—an old falconer surprising his 
daughter receiving a salute from a gallant huntsman—-a moss-trooper 
preparing to revenge the death of his leader—such are the principal 
designs ; and the studies of dogs, horses, &c., are scarcely less attractive 
by the charm of the artist's free, picturesque style. The two groups of 
dogs—one group eagerly watching for the opening of the kennel-door, 
through the crevices of which streams the morning sunlight; the other 
couched on the straw after a day’s sport, the spoils hanging up above 
them—are admirable for the lively expression of animal character, and 
artistic skill in the treatment of the subjects. FrepeRICK TAYLER, 
indeed, is second only to Epwin LanpsEER in this department of art; 
for though his drawing is less correct, his feeling for rustic simplicity 
and wild playfulness gives animation and movement to the creatures, 
aad an unsophisticated air to his pictures, 

The sketches are variously executed; some being comparatively 
S\ight and others more highly finished, while a few are toned with a 
neutral tint. The depth and brilliancy of the tints in the black 
horse in the title—probably the last-executed drawing—exhibit the 
qualities of lithotint in perfection; the glancing rapidity of a frank 
and certain touch being most favourable to purity and clearness. ‘The 
superadded tint gives solidity, not unalloyed by heaviness: we prefer 
the transparency and sparkling freshness of the first drawing by itself. 
Lithotint is, however, but in its infancy, and its capabilities are as yet 
imperfectly developed: still, in its present state, it offers facilities to 
artists such as no other medium can afford; and already have drawings 
been produced by its means that approach nearer to the character of 
originals than any that have passed through the press. Lithotint is 
peculiarly the painter’s medium. 

The chalk style of lithography has been brought to such a high de- 
gree of perfection by the improvement of graduating the white lights 
of the neutral tints, and by the extreme neatness and clearness of the 
crayon-draughtsmen, that it seems almost impossible to surpass what is 
now done by Mr. L. Hacue in that magnificent work Rozerts's 
Sketches in the Holy Land, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, of which Part 
XV. is before us. ‘The large views of Nazareth and the Church of the 
Annunciation that it contains exemplify anew the consummate skill of 
Mr. Hacue in drawing buildings and figures, and the management 
of the neutral tints with pictorial effects of light, especially in the skies. 

Another work in a similar style to the foregoing, and on an equally 
grand scale, though less extensive than it, is devoted to the illustration 
of the Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire. The drawings have been made 
expressly for this work by Mr. WiLtL1am RicHarpson, architect ; whose 
purpose is to give accurate delineations of the ruins as they now appear, 
combining architectural exactness with picturesque effect. The sub- 
jects of the First and Second Parts are the Abbeys of Whitby, Kirkstall, 
St. Mary’s, and Rievaulx: and the scheme of the work appears 
to be to give two large views of the entire structure from different 
points, with a vignette or two of some particular portion; a ground- 
plan and section, and a plate of details of pillars, arches, and ornamental 
carvings ; in short, making the work valuable to the architectural stu- 
dent as well as an attractive picture-book. The lithographer, Mr. 
Georce Hawkins, has been very successful in expressing this two- 
fold purpose in his drawings on stone: the local aspect of the scene 
is represented in the surrounding landscape, while the architectural 
character of the ruin impresses by its grandeur of effect and beauty 
of construction. Correct ideas of the mdgnitude and extent of the 
masses of building are conveyed; and the appearance of solidity in 
the stone-work is admirably represented: the walls stand out from the 
background, and the landscape has atmosphere. The historical and 
descriptive notices by the Reverend Epwarp Cuurron are not the 
less worthy of perusal for the strong sympathy manifested by him in the 
“Tntroduction” towards the old monastic institutions, since the reve- 
rend writer’s knowledge seems equal to his zeal. ‘This noble work, as 
the enterprise of a provincial publisher, Mr. SunrER of York, (though 
it is printed by Messrs. Day and Hacue,) is entitled to especial en- 
couragement in the county illustrated; and denotes the spread of taste 
for works of art. 

Mr. Gatty Knicut's costly work illustrative of the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Italy during the Middle Ages, just completed by the 
publication of the second volume, demands a separate notice. 





THE OLD TEMERAIRE, 

Turner's fine picture of The Old Téméraire Towed to her last Destina- 
tion, will be fresh in the memory of many who may have but vague re- 
collections of other paintings of this great but eccentric artist ; for it 
tells its story distinctly and impressively, and is almost free from those 
freaks of extravagance that detract from the beauty and obscure the 
meaning of too many of Turner's works. The public are again 
afforded an opportunity of viewing “the Old Téméraire,” by 
Mr. Hocarru of Portland Street, who has obtained the loan of it for 
the purpose of having it engraved in line by W1LLMore, for FinpEN’s 
Gallery of British Art, which he has undertaken to carry on to comple- 
tion ; and in his rooms the picture may be seen to better advantage than 
it was in the Royal Academy exhibition. 

It is a grand idea magnificently embodied by art of the highest order : 
it affects the mind like one of CamrreELv’s spirit-stirring lyrics. The 
old Téméraire, that shared with Nexson’s flag-ship the Victory the 
brunt of the battle of Trafalgar, is represented taken in tow by a steam- 
tug ; reminding one of a superannuated veteran hurried out of the 
crowded highway by an impatient younker. The old ship—not yet 
dismantled of her masts and sails, and become a sheer-hulk—looms 
majestically above the steamer, whose fussy activity contrasts with the 
stately passiveness of the floating bulwark behind it: yet the gal- 
lant thunder-bearer wears a worn and wan aspect, appearing but the 
ghost of her former self. The fiery sunset castiug blood-red reflec- 
tions on the calm surface of the river, symbolizes the fading splen- 
dours of her glorious career; while the crescent moon rising above 

ives a spectral dimness to her image. This is the poetry of painting. 
“he artistic skill displayed in the picture is commensurate with the 
grandeur of the conception: the way in which the gorgeous hues of 
sunset and the pale tints of moonrise are blended harmoniously to- 
gether—the vividness of the colouring, which emulates the luminous 
brilliancy of nature, and the magical effect of space, atmosphere, and 
light—of evanescence in the clouds and spray and liquid smoothness in 








the water—will excite the admiration of all who can appreciate a fine 
painting. We do not remember a recent picture by TuRNER that re. 
quired less allowance for his peculiarities, or demonstrated so satis 
factorily his imaginative powers and his practical skill. 

















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 4th August, at Hanover, the Lady of the Rev. C#arces ALLIx WILKINsoy, 
Domestic Chaplain to his Majesty, of a daughter. : 

On the 6th, at Inverleith house, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Exizapera Doyge 
LAS, of a sou. zo : 

On the 7th, at Bitteswell Vicarage, near Lutterworth, Leicestershire, the Wife of the 
Rev. Georoe Monnineron, Head Master of Monmouth Grammar School, and late Vicar 
of Rockfield, of a son. 

Ou the 10th, at Park Street, Windsor, the Lady of Major Anprrson, of a daughter, 

Ou the 12th, at Sharavogue, King’s County, Ireland, the Lady of the Hon. J. C, 
Westenra, M.P., of a son, who ouly survived a short time. 

On the 14th, the Lady of Tuomas Puarr, Esq., of Hampstead and of Lincoln's Ina, 
Barrister-at- Law, of a daughter. - 

On the 16th, the Lady of the Hou. J. C. Dunpas, M.P., of a son. 

Lately, at Corbalton Hall, Ireland, the Hou. Mrs, Corbaty, of a daughter, still-born, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the Ist August, at St. Mary's, Chelteuham, Joan Watcot, Esq., eldest son of the 
Rev. C. Walcot, of Bitterley Court, Salop, to Mary Sopara Bamry.pe Fosrer Paiuuipps, 
second daughter of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire. 

On the 7th, at Huttou Manse, Davin Bogue, Esq., Publisher, Fleet Street, London, 
to Aricra, secoud daughter of the Rev. Joan Epgar, Minister of Hutton, 

On the 8th, at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Tuomas Fraser Barctay, Esq,, of 
Woburn Place, Russell Square, to Lucy, daughter of Witt1am Bruce, Esq., M.D., of 
Kensington. 

Ou the 8th, at St. Andrews, Plymouth, Witttam Avoeustus Byrne, Esq., Surgeon, 
of Loudou, to EvizaperH ANNA Marta, daughter of the late Commander J. Yuur, R.N, 

On the 10th, at Sholden, Kent, Tuomas Baker May, Esq., of the Inuer Temple, 
Barrister-at-law, to Nancy ExizA Ann, eldest daughter of the late Joun Banks, Esq., 
of Halling, Kent, and granddaughter of the late Sir Edward Banks. : 

Cn the 13th, at West Derby Chapel, Rrcnarp Porter, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, only son of the late Richard Potter, Esq., of Manchester, to Law. 
RENCINA, Oly danghter of Lawrence Heyworrn, Esq., of Yew Tree, near Liverpool, 

On the 13th, at Trinity Church, Chelsea, the Rev. James O’Brien, Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Cottenham, to Octavia, youngest daughter of the late Cuartes Hopxiysgon, 
Esq., of Cadogan Place, aud of Wotton, Glocestershire. 

On the 13th, at Horusea, East Riding, York, Henry James Perry, Esq., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and Principal Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, to Exiza 
Aones, youngest daughter of the late Jusava Rostyson, Esq. 

On the 14th, at St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Major Intco Jones, Prince Albert's Hussars, 
to Ann Maria, daughter of JoserH NEELD, Esq., M.P., Grittleton-house, Wilts, 

On the I4th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Roperr Murray Nort, Esq., Sixty- 
fourth Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, second surviving son of Major Geueral Sir 
W. Nott, G.C.B., to Emmy, third daughter of the late Joun M'Iyrosu, Esq., of Upper 
Berkeley Street, Portman Square, and of Williamfield, Portobello, Scotland. 

On the 15th, at Hampton, Captain Wentworta Bayny, Madras Grenadiers, eldest 
son of the late Wentworth Bayly, Esq., of Weston Hall, Suffolk, to Hasrier, third 
daughter of the late Sir AmBruse Harpixce Girrarp, Chief Justice of Ceylon, 

On the.16th, at Bexley Church, Caartes Epwaxp Besucierx, Esq., to PENELOPE, 
daughter of the late Epwarp Huxges, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the 19th July, at Vicenza, Joun Marrranp, in his seventh; and ov the 29th, at 
Como, GeonoE ALEXANDER Morpavunt, iu his tenth year—only sous of the Hon. and 
Rev. Lord Tuomas Hay. ; j 

On the 6th August, ‘at Moreton House, Dorset, Lady Harniet Frampton, third 
daughter of the late, and sister of the present Earl of IncuEster. 

On the 9th, in St. Alban’s Place, Admiral GaLway ; in his 72d year. 

On the 9th, at Mout Boone House, Dartmouth, Jane, youngest daughter of Sir J, H, 
Seaxe, Bart., M.P.; in her 21st year. 

On the 10th, at Heveningham Hall, Suffolk, the Right Hon. Josava Lord Huntixa- 
FIELD; in his 66th year. 

On the llth, at the Crown Hotel, Rochester, Ricuarp Viscount PoweRscovat; in his 
29th year. 

On the 11th, at Liverpool, ANN, Wife of Ropert JAMES FarBRIpGE, Esq. F 

On the 11th, at Bayswater Hill, Lewis Duvat, Esq., of Lincoln's Iuu; in his 69th 
year. 

, On the 12th, at Hall Place, Berks, Joserpn Joan Waxenurst Peyton, Esq., of Wake- 
hurst Place, in Sussex, and late of the Second Life Guards; in his 26th year. 

On the 12th, at the Rectory House, Westmeon, Hampshire, Henry Viscent BAYLey, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Stow and Canon of Westminster ; in his 67th year. : 

On the 13th, at Leamington Spa, Lady Anne Exizaberu Scorr, eldest sister of the 
Duke of Buccleuch ; in ber 48th year, 

Ou the 14th, in Charlotte Street, Bluomsbury, the Rev. H. F. Cary; in his 72d year. 

Lately, at Athens, Joun Wituts Fiuemine, Esq., formerly one of the Members for 
South Hauts. 

Lately, at Chadderton, near Middleton, Mrs. Saran Asuton ; in her 99th year. Her 
descendants amounted to 259 in England, while some had emigrated to America. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, 14th Aug. Hoogley, Bayley ; and Larpent, Lovewell, from 
Bengal; and London, Gibson, from Port Phillip. In the Downs, 14th, Senator, 
Varty, from Batavia; and Catharine, Brown, from the Cape ; idth, Adrastus, Chaplin, 
from Sydney; and Juverna, Rowlands, from Calcutta. At Liverpool, loth, Linton, 
Gillman, from Bombay ; 14th, Diamoud, Fowler, from Syduey; lath, Crown, Fletcher, 
from Bombay; aud Mary Lloyd, Harrison, from Port Phillip. At Dubisin, 1th, Grati- 
tude, Harvey, from China. At St. Helena, previous to the th July, Auva Robertson, 
Hutchinson; and Watkins, Scott, from Calcutta; Marquis of Bute, Luckett, from Bom- 
bay; and Harbinger, Caudlish, from Singapore. At the Cape, previous to the dist 
May, Harriet, Mann; City of Poonah, Hight; Richmond, Farber ; and Chanticleer, 
Palmer, trom Londou; Numa, Tullock, from Liverpool; Welcome, Deunison, for the 
Clyde; and Beccles, Brown, tor Newcastle, 

Sartep—From Gravesend, J2th Aug. Wellington, Liddell, for Madras ; 14th, Hopes 
Goss, fur Bombay ; and 15th, Tudor, Lay, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 1Uth Auge 
Fire Queen, Scallau, for Bengal ; 11th, Martin Lather, Hutton ; and Susan, —, for 
ditto; and Mail, Gordon, for Bombay ; 12th, Shakspeare, Heuderson, for ditto; 13th, 
Lord Althorp, Elliot ; aud Blorenge, Banks, for Bengal, From Greenock, 12th Aug, 
Chusau, Laird, tor Hong-koug. 

Sarurpay Mornina. 

SaiLep.—From Gravesend, 16th August, Northumberland, Bird, tor Madras ; Car- 

natic, Hyue; and Herefordshire, Richardson, for Bombay. ee 





iN) A Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZENTE, 
Tuesday, Aug. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. } 

Smith and Seyb, Clapton Square, schoolmistresses—Edelsten and Williams, Light 
pvol Mills, Gloucestershire, pin mauulactuiers ; as lar as regards P. Moore—S. and S, 
Jellreys, Edgeware Road, straw-hat-manufacturers—Leouard and Co. 
hop: meichauts— Jarvis aud Co. London, carriers—Oliver aud Simmons, B , bo 
binders—Parker aud Co. Leicester, tobaceo-manutacturers—De Lasaux and Cliltov, 
Canterbury, wine-merchants—Haslewood aud Teed, Cradley, Worcestershire, sur- 
geons—Wiison and Co. Haydock, Lancashire, rope-makers—Andrews and Thropp, 
Westbromwich, coal-masters—Alex and Levason, Cheltenham, dentists— Richardsoa 
and Co. Sheffield, merchants—T. and T. Austen, Frant, Keut, farmers— Warner = 
Sons, Wolverhampton, linendrapers ; as far as regards W. Warner senior—Child = 
Silvester, Hathersage, Derbyshire, hackle-manutacturers — Brown and Watsou, — 
Mvorilields, friuge-emakers—Crump aud Hassall, Liverpool, attornies — Bluett and 
Whitmash, Tauutov, wine-merchants—Clemson aud Vaughan, Manchester, dyers 
Coulston and Co. Lancaster, tanuers; as far as regards T, Coulston junior, 

DECLARATIONS OF INSULVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. — 

Sawyer, Romford, tailor—Andersou, Hartburn, Northumberland, farmer — Beutleys 
Hitchin, tailor— Carstairs, Foley Piace, cabvinet-maker— Green, Camdeu Town, omnir 
bus-driver—Richardson, Leamington Priors, out of business—Heunessy, Chelesbam, 
earpeuter—Giaham, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, attorney—Sabine, Portsmouth, = 
of business—Wharston, Skipton, labourer— Reynolds, Blacktoft, Yorkshire, blacksm! 


Birmingham, 
ristul, bouk- 
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BANERUPICY ANNULLED. 

Rixey, E., Stratford-upon-Avon, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS. ; 

Banister, Cuartes James, Derby, linendraper, to surrender Aug. 20, Sept. 28: soli- 
eitor, Mr. Bott, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. — 

Micuaet, Jacos, North Shields, general dealer, Aug. 28, Oct. 2: solicitors, Mr. 
Spver, Broad Street Buildings; Mr. Cooper, Somerton; Messrs. Tinley, North Shields ; 
official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyue. une 

O’Berrné, Bernarp, Bath, wine-merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Harrison, Walbrook; Mr. Short, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Rocers. Henry Appian, Sheffield, newsman, Aug. 22, Oct. 4: solicitors, Mr. Reece, 
Fornival’s Inn; Mr. Scholefield, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Roruery, Josep, Huddersfield, clothier, Aug. 23, Sept. 27: solicitors, Mr. Cum- 
miug, King Street, Cheapside; Messrs. Brook and Freeman, Huddersfield; Mr. 
Sykes, Leeds; official assiguee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

“SpaTer, THomAs, Burnley, pawnubroker, Aug. 23, Sept. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Cragg 
and Jeyes, Harpur Street, Red Lion Square; Messrs. Alcock and Dixon, Burnley; 
official assignee, Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 4, Barwise, Pali Mall, house decorator—Sept. 4, Thompson, Southampton, 
grocer— Sept. 4, Cheesman aud Co. Brighton, chinamen—Sept. 10, Baker, Liverpool, 
mason—Sept. 5, Frost, Bristol, baker—Sept. 4, Hawkins, Bristol, mason—Sept. 6, 
Geach, Pontypool, corn-merchant. 





CERTIFICATES, ; 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. : 

Sept. 4, Thompson, Southampton, grocer—Sept. 11, Robey, Upper John Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, builder—Sept. 6, Roberts, Handley, Cheshire, butcher—Sept. 6, Quinn, 
Liverpool, painter—Sept. 5, Hocknell, Stone, innkeeper. 

Zu be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or before Sept. 3. 

Rothery, Wakefield, currier—Lancefield, Augustus Square, Regent’s Park, builder— 
Smith, Strand, printer—Pledge, Vauxhall Street, bricklayer — Roby, Manchester, 
coffeehouse-keeper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Walsh, Aldermanbury, warehouseman; first aud final div. of Is. on and any day 
after Aug. 14; Mr. Young, Leeds—Champion, Friday Street. furrier; second div. of 
ls, 8d. Aug. 14; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Allinson, Whitehaven, ironmonger ; 
first div. of 3s. 4d. Aug. 17, or avy Wednesday after Oct.5; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Gardner, Leigh, Worcestershire, maltster ; third div. of 73d. auy Thurs- 
day; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Danks, Wednesbury, nail manufacturer ; second 
diy. of 2s. Aug. 15 and 22, or any Thursday after Oct. 4; Mr. Christie, Birmingham— 
Cooke, Leicester, ylove-manufacturer ; second div. of 4d. Aug. 15, or any Thursday 
after Oct. 4; Mr. Christie, Birmingham — Hodson, Leominster, linendraper ; first div. 
of 4s. any day before Aug. 19, or any Thursday after Oct. 4; Mr. Christie, Birmingham 
—Harrington, Kidderminster, plumber ; first div. of 1s. 3d. Aug. 15, or any Thursday 
after Oct. 4; Mr. Christie, Birmivgham— Burton, King Street, Soho, upholsterer ; first 
div. of 9s. on any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Brittan, Bath, 
victualler; first div. of 3d. Aug. 14, and any subsequent Wednesday after Oct. 5; Mr. 
Miller, Bristol—Park, Charles Street, Commercial Road, cowkeeper ; first div. of 2s. 
any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Staples, Southampton, milliner ; 
first div. of ls. 24d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Hickman, 
venny, Victualler ; final div. of 23d. with first div. of 2s. 6d. Aug. 14 and any 
Wednesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Davis, Bristol, serivener ; fourth div. 
of ls. 64d. Aug. 14 or any Wednesday after Oct.5; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Watson, 
York, silk-mercer ; fiual div. of 34d. any day after Ang. 14; Mr. Young, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Brownine, J., Kilmarnock, auctioneer, Aug. 19, Sept. 9. 

Jounstone, W. C., Dunkeld, surgeon, Aug. 19, Sept. 7. 

M:Leop, G., and Anverson, J., Glasgow, warchousemen, Aug. 17, Sept. 7. 

















Friday, Aug. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

F. and C. Swift, Addle Street, Wood Street, stock-makers—Thomlinson and Rob- 
son, Hesket, Cumberland, farmers—Fraserburgh Ship and Boat-builaing Company— 
R. and P. Williams, Chester, silk-mercers—Weedon and Co.; as far as regards W. 
Weedon—C. and O. Jeuner, Chelsea, mealmen—Botchergate Foundry Company, 
Carlisle-—Phillips aud Co.; as far as regards R. Rough—T. and G, J. Penny, Berkeley 
Place, Connanght Square, paiuters—IHesketh and Sons, Mauchester, corn-dealers; as 
far as regards E. Hesketh—Reddin and Sons, Castle Yard, Holland Street, contractors ; 
as far as regards D. Reddin—G. S. and ©, T. Chapman, Bishopsgate Street, tavern- 
keepers—Mellersh and Co, Godalming, attornies—Green and Co, Coleman Street, 
merchants— Shuttleworth and Godwin, Lincoln, boat-wrights—Le Dray and Co. Bristol, 
dentists—Cronk and Tapley, Seal, Kent, grocers—Beeby and Brown, Maryport, Cum- 
berland, slate-merchants —Cork and De Carle, New Bond Street, coach- builders. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Nunn, Cambridge, out of business—Tarrant, Cambridge — Nicholson, Bedlington, 
Durham, out of business—Kice, Leicester, out of business—Hinks, Portsea, out of 
business. 





BANKRUPTS. 

Cock, Frevertcx, Lambeth Walk, painter, to surrender Aug. 26, Sept. 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Marsden, Cloak Lane ; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 

Law, Winitam, Reading, draper, Aug. 23, Sept. 26: solicitor, Mr. Moger, Pater- 
noster Row ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Snore, Joun, Rochdale, flannel-manufacturer, Aug. 27, Sept. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Heaton, Rochdale; aud Mr. Wilson, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Rurnerrorp, GeoxGr Suortatien, and Russeii,Samvet, Sheffield, Britannia-metal- 
manutacturers, Aug. 30, Sept. 27; solicitors, Mr. Duncan, Featherstone Buildings; 
Mr. Unwin, Sheffield; aud Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee. Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Tayror, Joun, Birmingham, victualler, Aug. 27, Oct. 1: svlicitor, Mr. Capper, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Watton, Henry Curistmas, Liverpool, surgeon, Aug. 29, Sept. 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chester and Co, Staple Inn; and Mr. Tyrer, Liverpool; cfficial assignee, Mr. 
Bird, Liverpool. 

West, Henry, Burgh, Lincolnshire, grocer, Aug. 30, Sept. 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Overdale and Co, Bedford Row; Messrs. Ingelby and Son, Louth; and Mr. Blackburn, 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Warre, Joun Cuarves, and Waire George Horwoop, Bath, music-sellers, Aug. 30, 
Oct. 1L: solicitor, Mr. English, Bath ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

York, Henry Cuarres, Cheltenham Place, Westminster Road, lodging-housekeeper, 
Aug. 23, Sept. 26: solicitor, Mr. Hubbard, Queen Street Piace, Southwark Bridge; 
offieial assiguee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

DIVIDEND. 

Sept. 10, Evans and Co. Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, merchants—Sept. 10, Carpen- 
ter, Chippenham, innkeeper—sept. 13, Gibson, Kendal, builder—Oct. 3, Hentig, 
Kivgston-upou-Hull, merchant. 





















CERTIFICATES. 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Sept. 1!, Hodge, Abehurch Laue, victual ler—Sept. 19, Blake, City Road, merchant 
—Sept.7, Margeits, Oxford, wine-merchant—Sept. 10, Stokes, London Wall. importer 
—Sept.6, Cuttell, Holmfirth, Yorkshire, clothier—Sept. 6, Baxter, Sheffield, mer- 
chaut—Sept. 6, Coghlan, Almondbury, woollen-cloth- manufacturer, 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, un or befire Sept. 6. 





Gould, Sheen, Staffordshire, eheese-factor— Porter, Honiton, victualler—Lord, Al- 


mondbury, woollen-cloth manufacturer —- Hodson, Thrapston, Northamptonshire, linen- 
draper—Smith, Waiwick, wine-merchant— Nash aud Gardiner, Exeter, drapers— Ellis, 
Manchester, laceman—Rennards, Liverpvol, cheeselactor—Bouor, Lower Thames 
Street, eating-housekeeper. 

; DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Woo and Port, Burtou-upon-Treut, screw-manufa turers ; first div. of 20s. on the 
Separate estate of H. Port ; and first div. of 1s. 3d. on the separate estate of W. Wood, 
Aug. 18, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—W. aud T. Dun- 
uage, Tooley Street, plumbers ; first div. of 14d. any Saturday except between Aug. 19 
aud Oct.5; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Mitchell, Leicester, hosier; second div. of 
2s, any day before Aug. 19 or any Thursday after Oct. 5; Mr. Christie, Birmingham— 

aker, Mark Lane, merchant ; second div. of 2d. any Saturday, except betweeu Aug. 
Wand Oct. 5; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Arnatt, Oxford, baker ; first div. of ls. 8d. 
any Saturday, except between Aug. 19 and Oct. 5; Mr. Greeu, Aldermanbury—Moore, 

ing William Street, woollendraper ; final div. of 3d. any Saturday, except between 
Aug. 19 and Oct. 5; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Sandeman and Graham, John Street, 
archauts 3 final div. of 1jd. any Saturday, except between Aug. 19 and Oct.5; Mr, 
vreen, Aldermanbury. 





Cc SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
RAwrorD, R., Greenock, farmer, Aug, 23, Sept. 18. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















Saturday Monday. |Tuesday.| WVednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 perCent.Consols ......0-| 99 | 98 | 99% | 99% | 98% | 998 
Ditto for Account -.ovsse+e+| 998 | 988 1994 = a oe 

per Cents. Reduced .. : F Je J 
3+ per Ceuts. Reduced ......| 1024 | 1024 | 102+ | 102g | 102¢ | 102 
New 3¢ per Ceuts.. «| lolt | log . . | — 4 le 101% 
Loug Annuities .....-6 “se 23 61 «#412 2 2t 2¢ — 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. .....; —— | 200 2004 200 1994 | 1994 
India Stock, 104 ..-.e0e.-+06.] 283$ | 284 283 oS 2334 . = 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p.diem| 77 pm.| 7 72 75 7 | 24 
[udia Bonds, 34 per cent.....] 94pm.| 96 — — —!t— 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) | . 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. O 7) Mexican ...ccesseseee0d pe Cte] 35 









































Austrian ...0..c.ce: 5 — — | Ditto (Deferred)........5 
Belgian.... 5 — 1034 | Michigan.....ce-..se+006 — — 
Brazilian... c.cceseseeseD — 844 | Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — —_— 
Buenos Ayres. eee. 6 — 34$ | Neapolitan ...cecesree-D — | —— 
Cuba crececccccevccsseeO® — | ——— ella (1858)...+0..5 — 91g 
Chiliau ....scccseccesee5 — | —— | Ohid...crerceses 6 — 90 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 13z | Peunsylvania .. 5 695 
Danish ..0..cecccceeeed — 89 | Peruvian ..esssece — | 24 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 6l+ | Portuguese....-.+0.-- - |\—7 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 100} | Ditto (Converted) ... a 433 
Freuch .ccecseeeessereed {— | Russian o.e.+eseeee — | kl 
Ditto ...c.cesccccccceseD — /|120f. 75c) Spanish....e..- — | 225 
Indiana (Sterling) ...66.5 — 37 | PHS . cccasnce = 334 
Illinois.....sceseeseeee.6 — | —— | Ditto(Passive)...... ° be 
Kentucky ...ccceceeeee08 — 93 | Ditto(Deferred) .......-.0-408, 128 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — 73 =| South Carolina.........5 p.Ct | —= 
Maryland (Sterling) ....5 — | United States Bank ..+.eesesee.) 
Massachusetts (Sterliug)5 — 105 Virginia. e.ccccceeseess6 — | —— 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 

Mrnes— Banxs— 

Bolan0se.seeeeee ececcsevcess || Australusian......- 

Brazilian Imperial. .....++0- British North Americ: 

Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) « Colonial ...... . 


Londou and Westmir 







British lron.......+e-eee 
Candonga .... ° \ London Joint Stock.. 
Cobre Copper ..c.eseecesers National of Ireland 
Rariways— | National Proviucial... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....+- Provincial of Ireland. . 











be mo 
- - 


































Eastern Counties .....0.6 | 1 } Union of Australia.. oe. 
Grand Juuction . py ° 2 { Union of London ....0+..e.06 
Great North of Engiand.,.... 110} | Docxks— | 
Great Western.. .......- .. 137 | East and West Iudia.........| 136 
Liverpool and Manchester ..... —— | London ..... PererrirrriryT 
London and Brightou .....6++ 49 St. Katherine .....cc+e-e-ee., ld 
London and Blackwall....++- 7i | Misce..aneous— 
Loudon and Greeuwich....+.- 82 | Australian Agricultural.,....¢) — 
Loudon and Birmingham..... 229 9 | ~— British American Land,......) — 
Loudon aud Croydon .seeeees I9¢ |  Camada......cecceveceres  — 
Manchester and Leeds .. -| 120 General Steam °. _—- 
eee ree cece New Zealand... ...ccce. coccesi — 
South-eastern and Dover....- 38¢ | Royal Mail Steam ........ 28 
South-western..... eave eaees's 86 | South Australian..... —_ 
York and North Midland.....' L104 Van Diemen’s Land... : — 
BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Foreignin Bars ...peroz. 31.17s. 9d. Copper, British Cakes ton 831.05. toss 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars... - 600-=— 000 
Mexican Dollars 0 4 10 Lead, Britisb Pig 1610 0— 1700 
Silverin Bars, a ily Steel, Eng oo 0—0 00 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, Angust 16. 
We have had very moderate deliveries of English Wheat during the week, most of 
which was cleared off on previous market-days The showery weather experienced 
during the last few days rendered the Wheat trade much more auimated on Wednesday, 
and considerable sales were effected at an advance of 2s. to 3s. per quarter. This 
morning, the weather being favourable, we have less demand geverally, and some 
check to further improvement. Upou the whole, we note the advance both iu Eng- 
lish and Foreign Wheat about 2s. per quarter since Mouday. Barley is held at very 
firm rates for all qualities, though without much demand; whilst Beans and Peas are 
rather dearer than otherwise. We have a very fair arrival of Irish Oats. No variation 
iu Malt and Flour. 
Ga, Mal & Ge 
41035 Oats,Feed . .20to2t 
Fine .. . 21.622 
Poland o cee ® 


8. 8 
Wheat, Red New42 to 46 
Fine ...c00. 46 «5 SU 






3 
3 






















q Fine.... 
C Aes oo Potato... 
Harrow. .....4 35 Fine sees 25 06 26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales For the present Week. 

Wheat 52s. ld. (Rye .. - « 35s, 51 | Wheat.. . 183. 0d; Rye .. ° 3. 6d 
Barley. se 5 Beans 33 | + 0 | Beans 

Oats os 4 | Peas 0 |Peas.. 

V 





Wheat, 498. 1¢d.--Barley, < 


~ FLOUR. 





_ PROVE: 














Town-made....cseceeeeess-per sack 428, to 47s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, i2s. 6d. perdoz. 
Seconds,.... alain acakinmardahe 37 me 42 Carlow, 31.15. to 21.195. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship, 37 N, Small Old, per cwt.... Os.to Os, 
Nortolk and Stockton.........- 35 y 

SRAN.. re 

POLLARD, fine ....... esee Os. to O8, 

BREAD, é4, to 8d.the 4lb, Loaf, 

HOPS. 

Kent Pockets.........0 112s, to 130s, 
Choice Ditto ., .- 140 —168 ° 
Sussex Pockets 100 —112 EMVOUE Civensecueitess o— 0 
Fine Ditto ,.,. 115 —126 Kent and Essex Whites .. o—0 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN WHITECHAPEL 
» + 90 te 









Me Cethiccccescossces 6c (Res WB is Gus Mites Gua © s.. 98 
Inferior. e 90 .. 8 . . 0. Oo 
90 @ we 0 
100 e 12 @ we 0 
28 33 > 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALIL SMITHFIFLD.*® 












Beef ..cccccccoce zs. td 28. Bd.to ss Gi ta 4%,2d, 
Mutton... « & 6 S$ @ wa SO ww € SS 
Veal. 2 06 a B10 w # 6 
Pork .. ue SS 4 ww 3 € oc © S 
LAM iscveccesces a ee 0 so scese © © ap © C we 8 
* To sink the odal—per8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
easts, Sheep. alvea. Pigs, 
Friday... cececeoe 11,240 ccecceee S85 severeee 290 
Monday : © 33,970 cecee ee TIT ceesees + 310 











OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 























Rape Oil..... +sperewt 11.173 5d j TEA, Bohea, fine, p.tb. Os. 01.—0 0 
Refined... « © @ o | Congou, fine .. vw 1 8 —2? & 
Linseed Oi1 i 85 3 | Souchong, fine ....... 20 —3 5 
Linseed Oi) ” 0 0 @ | * In Bond—Daty 2s.1d.per Ib. 
CANDLES, pe n, 08.0d.to 04. 0d. | COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 96s, to 133s. 
Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) 0s. 0d. | Good Ordinary ..-eseese- 494. lo 568. 
COALS, Hetton.,....-cesceee 223.6. | SUGAR, Muscovado. per ewt.32+. 7}. 
Tees. srecccccrecccces eovege 205, Vile } West ludia Molasses,,, i08. 0d, to 27% 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
It is respectfully announced, that ONE FARE- 
WELL NIGHT will be given on Tuespay Next, AuGusT 
26th; when will be performed Rossiui’s Opera, (com- 
ressed into One Act,) IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, 
Rosina, Madame Grisi; Il’ Conte d’Almaviva, Signor 
Mario; Bartolo, Signor Lablache; Basilio, Signor F. 
Lablache; Figaro, Signor Fornasari. The NATIONAL 
ANTHEM will be sung by the whole strength of the 
Operatic Force of the Company. After which, the Last 
Scene of Donizetti’s Opera, LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR. Edgardo, Signor Moriani. To be followed by 
the Third Act of Rossini’s Opera, LA CENERENTOLA, 
La Cenerentola, Madile. Favanti; Don Ramiro, S 
Corelli; Dandini, Signor Fornasari; Don Magnifico, Sig- 
nor Lablache. In the course of the Eveniugz, UN BAL 
SOUS LOUIS XIV.; in which will be iutroduced a va- 
riety of Dances and Pas de Caractere. Madile. Fanny 
Elssler will appear as a Cavalier of the Court of Louis 
XIV., and will dance with Madlle. Cerito, in costame of 
the same Court, a Minuet de la Cour and Gavotte. To 
which will be added, Selections from LA ESMERALDA. 
The Scenery by Mr. W. Grieve. The Music composed 
by Signor Pugni. La Esmeralda, Madlle. Fanny Elss- 
ler; Phoebus de Chateaupers, M. St. Leon; Claude 
Frolio, M. Gosselin; Pierre Gringoire, M. Perrot; Qua- 
simodo, (the Sonneur of Notre Dame,) M. Coulon. To 
conclude with Selections from the Ballet of Alma; in 
which will be introduced the celebrated Ball Scene. 
Principal Dancers -Madlle. Cerito, Madlle. Barville, 
Madlle. Ferdinand, M. Coulon, M. Gosselin, M. St, 
Leon, and M. Perrot. Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and 
Tickets, to be made at the Box-office, Opera Colonnade. 
Doors Open at Seven; the Opera will commeuce at Half- 
past Seven. 





ERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
LAND.-STEAM EXCURSION to and from 
England and the Levant, visiting Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land; also Athens, Coustantinople, and the 
Bosphorus, Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, Beyrout, Alex- 
andria, aud other celebrated and interesting places. To 
start from Blackwall on Saturpay, the 24th Auoust: 
stay at Athens two days; at Constantinople, eight days ; 
at Jaffa, (within twelve hours journey of Jerusalem,) 
eight days; at Alexandria about ten days; (allowing 
ample time to visit Cairo, the Pyramids. &c,) Rates of 
Passave reduced, Programmes of the Route, Rates of 
Passage, &c., may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 
51, St. Mary Axe, London ; and 57, High Street, Svuth- 
ampton ; also at 33, Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 





TWICE A WEEK. 

TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 
Sail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as 
under — THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, 
August 21, at 2 Afternoon. THE DUNDEE, Capt. 
Kipp, Saturday, Augnst 24, at 7 Evening. THE PERTH, 
Capt. Spink, Wednesday, August 28, at 11 Forenoon. 
FARES, with Provisions: Main Cabin, 31. 10s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabiu, 2/. 5s. ; Steward’s 
Fee, 1s. 6d.—Childreu under 13 years-of age, half fare. 


NDER the AUTHORITY of PAR- 
LIAMENT.—On the 30th of SepremBer 1844, the 
HEPTAPR.UMION (which is the last legalized Draw- 
ing for the Works of Art) will take place at the Bowyer 
Gallery, 22, Golden Square. Mrs. PARKES begs leave 
to call the public attention to this scheme of 14,000 tick- 
ets, at One Guinea each, for the disposal of 2,100 prizes, 
of the value of 42,0¢0/. A special act of Parliament has 
made this drawing legal, and no such drawing will be 
permitted hereafter, The Public and Patrons of Art are 
therefore ‘stly entreated to lose no time, but at once 
to apply for tickets, at 22, Golden Square, as the drawing 
must take place on the 30th day of September 1844. 


A UTHORIZED by ACT of PARLIA- 
MENT.—THOMAS BOYS’ FINE ART DIs- 
The PRIZES will be DRAWN for on 
the 30th Sepremser next, being the last Distribution 
permitted by act of Parliament. As the Drawing must 
and will positively take place on the day fixed, Mr. Boys 
requests that all his agents, frieuds, aud the public will 
Jose uo time in availing themselves of this last and only 
Opportunity they ean have of obtaining Tickets and En- 
gravings, with the great advantages afforded by this dis- 
tribution. There should be no dela the number of 
tickets he has remaining is limited. Tiekets, Prospec- 
tuses, and fuil Particulars, may be had at No. LL, Goldeu 
Square, aud 22], Regent street; also of uny of Mr. Boys’s 
Agents in the principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 


TRIBUTION, 


mw OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and | 


RELIEF of 
SMALL DEBTs, 


PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 

throughout En@tanp and Watgs, 
blished 1772. 
PrRes1pENtT—The Ez f ROMNEY. 
(Lord Kenyon. 
Vick-PReEsIpENTs 4 Viscount Marsham, 
Ukt.Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. 

TreEAsURFR— Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, Esq. F. 

Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq., and Cape! 

Ata Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 7th day of August, 1844, the Cases of 100 
Petitioners were considered, of which 79 were approved, 
10 rejected, 4 inadmissible, and 7 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 3d of July, 101 Debtors, 
of whom 82 had Wives and 177 Children, have 
Discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con 
nected with the Society, was 462/. 18s. 10d. and the 
following benefactions received since the last Report :— 
Thomas E. Edeu, Esq......-6 zi. 28. 
Robert Porrett, Esq Sw pesenbhie 
Mrs. E. L. Plunkett, per Messrs. Herries and Co. 
E. S. Chandos Pole, Es}. per Cocks and Co...A. 2 
C.L. P. per Treasurer.... ° A. | 
The late Sir Francis B f- 
year’s dividend on 1,000/. Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, per Messrs. Hoare .......0.008.00- 
Mrs, Drake Tyrwhitt Drake, per ditto ....... 


ure, Esa. 


been 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 


Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; alsoby 
the following Baukers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
0.7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be 
seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
aud where the Society meet on the tirst Wednesday in 
every Month, Joszra Lunn, Secretary. 











1 i ONAL TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE. 


Under the Management of the City of Loudon Mercantile 
Committee ou Postage. 
Sir George Larpent, Bart., Chairman and Treasurer. 

The Committee engaged in this undertaking beg to 
intimate to the several provincial Committees aud others 
who are codperating with them, that it is their wish to 
CLOSE THE SUBSCRIPTIONS early in the eusuing 
Mouth of SerreMBER. 

To those who have vot yet contributed, the Committee 
agaiu appeal for their Subscription, in the confident ex- 
pectation that few would wi-h the opportuuity of reward- 
ing the Author of a Plau which has conferred such great 
social, moral, and commercial benefits on the Country, to 
pass by without their having taken part in it. 

When the Collection is completed, the mode in which 
the amount raised is to be presented to Mr. Hill will be 
determined and made kuown to the Public. 

Subscriptions may be paid through any of the London 
Banks, or remitted by Post Office Orders, Stamps or 
otherwise, to the Secretary, Mr. GzorGe WanseEy, Soli- 
citor, No. 3, Lothbury, London. 


_— IA LIFE 





ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Persous assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without security) for half the amount of the first 
seven Aunual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, with the option of paying 
off the principal at any time, or having the amount de- 
ducted from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 
generally required for the term of seven years only; 
whilst the holders have the same security for the payment 
of their claims, whenever death may happen, as il they 
paid double the amount of premium, which would be 
charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 


EXTRACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurauce of 1002, for 
the Whole Term of Life. 

= Half Premium for | Whole Premium 


Age. | , 
a seveu years, after seven years. 
| 
9 


| 

| 1 
141 

| 1 

| 1141 
23 
2 





£ d. $. d. 
3 6 
9 10 
18 4 


toh 


| 


2 
0 
6 
12 9 


3 6 13 4 


Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 





| 
| 
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ele AND SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
147, Strand, (near Somerset House, ) London; 
119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
(Estasitsuep in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


Truste 
The Right Hon. Joseph Planta. 
The Hon. Lord Wood, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 
Mr. Sergeant Mereweather, 
George Chiiton, Esq. QC. 
William Dugmore, Esq. 
H. J. Robertsov, Esq. Sheriff of Renfi 
Authony Murray, Esq. of Crieff, W.S 
Directors 1n Lonnoy, 
W. Burge, Esq. Q.C. Temple. 
W. Bell, Esq. 30, Bucklersbury. 
F. W. Caldwell, Esq. 29, Golden Square. 
H. C. Chilton, Esq. 7, Chancery Lane. 
J.W. Fisher, Esq. 21, Argyle Street, Regeut Street. 
F, J. Fuller, Esq. Carlton Chambers. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Q.C. 44, Chancery Lane. 
J. Howell, Esq. Beaumont Villa, Shepherd’s Bush. 
J. M‘Mahon, Esq. 11, Paper Buildings. 
C.K. Murray, Esq. Notting-hill Square. 
G. W. Sanders, Esq. Lincolu’s Inu. 
W. iH. Shippard, Esq. Kensington. 
W. Waterman, Esq. 23, Essex Street, Strand, 
A. Way, Esq. 131, Piccadilly. 

C. 8, Whitmore, Esq. 12, King’s Bench Walk. 
Meszsrs.{lope and Oliphant, W. S., 119, Princes Street, 
Secretaries to the Edinburgh Loard. 
BankeEks. 

Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
The Union Bank of Scotland, Parliament Square. 
Souicirors. 
Messrs. Murray, Rymer, and Murray, 7, Whitehall 
Place. 
J. Burter Witirams, 
Resident Actuary and Secretary. 


rewshire. 


This Association embraces— 
Every description of risk contingent upou Life ; 
Immediate, Deferred, and Coutingent Annuities and 
Endowments; 
A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on un- 
doubted personal security, or upon the security of any 


| deseription of assignable property or income of adequate 


value ; 

Auuion of the English and Scotch systems of Assu- 
rance, by the removal of al! difficulties experienced by 
parties in England effecting / 
culiarly Scotch, and vice versa; 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction aud 
Proprietary comp. sed of all classes ; 

A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from 
all p ssible responsibility ; 

The admissiou of every Policy-holder, assured for the 
whole term of life, to a full periodical patticipation in 
Two-thirds of the Profits. 


Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and all necessary 
Tables and Forms may be had, and every information 
obtained on application personally or by letter addressed 


to the Actuary, or to any of the Agents of the Association | 


in the principal towns of either country, 


ssurances with Offices pe-° 





ORPORATION OF THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE: Established A.D. 1720.—LIFE 
ASSURANCE. Great advantages are offered to the 
pubiic by this office. An Annual Abatemeut of Premium 
afier Five Years’ Payment—A Lower Fixed Rate without 
Abatement—Fire Insurance effected upon every descrip. 
tion of Property, including Rent—Assurances are also 
effected on Ships aud Merchandise at Sea aud going to 
Sea. Joun LavrEnceE, See, 
Offices—19, Birchiu Lane, and 10, Regent Street, At. 
tendance daily from 10 till 4. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE ASSURANCE, 3, Charlotte Row, 
Mausiouhonse, and 18, Chancery Laue, Loudon, 

The more thau usual success which has attended this 
Company has arisen— 

From the combination of advantages formerly obtaiu- 
able partly from proprietary aud partly from mutual so- 
cieties, thereby affording to the assured bonuses, re 
duction of future premiums, and complete freedom from 
responsibility. 

From the indisputability of the policies, leave to travel 
beyond Europe, the option of payment of one-half the 
premiums for the first seven years, and immediate set- 
tiemeut of claims. 

Prospectuses and rates forwarded by the Agents aud 
Manager. LEX. Ropertson, Manager, 


eal = = 
ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 590,0002. Patrons. 
Archbishop of York | Lord Howden, K.C.S.,Sir S. Crompton, 
Marquis of London-|_ K.L.U. &c. Bart.M P. 
derry Lord Worsley, M.?. | Archdeacon of York. 
Hon.E, R. Petre {Archdeacon of the 
sir G. Strickland, | East Riding 
M.P Archdeacon of Cleves 
land 








tlof Zetland 
Earlof Yarborough 
Bishop of Ripon 
Viscount Morpeth 
Lord Wharncliffe 
Lord Feversham 


. Lawley, Bart. | 
- B.Cooke, Bart G. F. Barlow, Esq. 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bt Robert Cracroft, “sq. 
Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt. Robt. Denison, Esq, 
SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt, Henry Preston, Eaq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir John Henry Low-|P. Saltmarshe, Esq 
Lord Wenlock ther, Bart. M.P. ‘M. Wyvill, Esq. 
Actuaryand Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York, London Agent 
for the Life Department—Mr. Henwoon, 46, Watling Street. 
Theattention of the Publicisrequested to theterms ot this Com. 
pany for LIFE INSURANCES, & especiaily for FEMALE LIVES, 
Exrract from the TasLe of Premiums for Insuring 100l. 
Age next birthday 10 Male Female 1 5 4 
30 7 5 0 - “beers 
50 9 ” 313 3 
70 » 1 4 ” 976 
» ” —- x 15 12 10 
FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company, on the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
average Clause. Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 
information may he had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
appointments have been made. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 
Square, Ediuburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Bucci.&ucH and QuEENSBERRY. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour. 
Meuzies. 





Ropert Curistre, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. In illustration of the eminent 
success which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additions made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum ou the sum assured and on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ist of March 1832, will, if it become a claim during the 
present year, be entitled to 1,297/.; or if effected on or 
before the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260.000/., and the 
aunual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance iustitution whatever can war- 
raitably hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Suciety dues. 

Wiuram Coorg, Agent for London, 

61 A, Moorgate Street. 

N ARINERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
\ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established for Insurances on the Lives of Mariners, 
whether of the Royal or Mercantile Navy, Members of 
the Coast Guard, Fishermen, or Boatmen; Military 
Menu and Civilians proceeding to any part of the globe, 
as also individuals of every class in suciety resideut on 
shore, are Lusured. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

TRUSTEES. 
Adml. Sir P. Henderson | Vice-Admiral Sir William 

Darham, G.C.B. Hall Gage, G.C.H. 


Joseph Somes, Esq. 





DIRECTORS. “ 
The Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 
C.B., M.P. 


Capt. Thos. Dickinson, R.N. | Sir George Rich. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq. John Warrick, Esq. 
George Lee, Esq. Edmund Turner Watts, Esq- 
George Mann, Esq. Johu Wills, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
| B, Fooks, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Bauk of England. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Sir James Eglintoun Anderson, M.D., M.R.LA, 
li, New Burlington Street. 
SURGEON. 
Chas. Idertou Croft, Esq., 22, Laurence Pountney Lane. 
SOLICITOR. Be 
John Hayward, Esq., 2, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 
and Dartford, Kent. : 

The Policies grauted by this Company cover Voyages 
of every description and service in every part of the 
Globe.” The Premiums for Life Policies with permissioa 
to go auy and everywhere without forteiture, are lower 
than have ever hitherto beeu taken for such general risks 

Deferred Annuities to Mariuers at very moderate 
Premiums. rm 

The Premiums for all General Assurances are base 
upon a new adjusted Table of Mortality. ‘ 

Ten per ceut of the Profits applied in making 
for Destitute and Disabled Mariners. 

Joun Dawson, Resident Manager. 

Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 


Donald Me Rae, Esq. 
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AILWAY EXCURSION 


FROM 
LONDON ‘0 BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, anv 
EXETER, axp BACK, 
On Monpay, 2d September, aud following Days. 


Ture DIRECTORS of the GREAT WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY have determined to afford to persons desirous of 
visiting BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, EXETER, or 
LONDON, an opportupity of so doing, by means of the 
following ‘*‘ EXCURSION TRAINS” at REDUCED 
FARES :— 

SpectaL TRAINS will leave London for Bath and Bristol 
on Monday, 2d September, at 7 o'clock a.m., and on 
Friday 6th September, at 3 o’clock p.m. 

Returning from Bristol and Bath to London either on 
Weduesday the 4th September, at half past 7 o’clock 
a.m., or on Saturday the 7th September, at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Spectra, Tratns will leave Bath for Taunton aud Exeter, 
calling at Bristol, and starting thence half an hour later, 
ou Tuesday, 3d September, at 8 o’ Clock a.m., aud on Sa- 
turday 7th September, at 5 o’Clock pm. Returning 
from Exeter to Bristol and Bath either on Tuesday, dd 
September, at 4 o’Clock pm., or on Friday, 6th Sep- 
tember, at half-past 7 0’ Clock a.m. 

The Reduced Fares will be for these Excursion Trains. 

PIRST SECOND 
CLASS. CLASS. 


< 28s, 19s. 
30s. 20s. 





LONDON to BATH and BACK.... 
BATH to LONDON and BACK.... 
LONDON to BRISTOL and BACK.. 
BRISTOL to LONDON and BACK., 
BRISTOL to EXETER and BACK, “7 








EXETER to BRISTOL and BACK. 18s. 1s. 
BATH to EXETER and BACK.....% 995,495 
EXETER to BATH and BACK..... § 708 7S 
BRISTOL to TAUNTON and BACK?) . 
TAUNTON to BRISTOL and BACK ¢ we ) AS 
BATH to TAUNTON and BACK...2 j0 

TAUNTON to BATH aud BACK... ; 138. 6d. 9s. 


The Tickets will enable Passengers to travel by any of 
the Excursion Trains, up or down. 

By this means, parties may travel from London to 
Exeter or Taunton, by taking the 7 a.m Train from Lon- 
don, on the Monday, to Bristol ; proceeding thence to 
Exeter or Taunton on Tuesday morning. 

They canremain at these places until Friday morning, 
when they will return to Bristol, and reach London by 
the Saturday Evening Train, from Bristol. 

In like manner, the Excursion from Taunton or Exe- 
ter to London and back can be performed thus— 

From Exeter or Tauuton, to Bristol, ou Tuesday even- 
ing the 3d September. 

From Bristol to London on Wednesday eveuing; the 
traveller remaining in London until Friday afternoon, 
when he can return to Bristol, and from Bristol to Exeter 
or Taunton, on Saturday afternoon. 

The Trains will run from Loudon to Bristol and Bath 
on Monday and Friday, and back on Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 
day, and back on Friday. From Bath or Bristol to Taun- 
tou and Exeter on Tuesday Morning and back on Thurs- 
day or Friday; and from Exeter and Taunton to Bristol 
and Bath on Tuesday Evening, and back on Friday 
Morning. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application at 
the Paddington, Exeter, Taunton, Bath, or Bristol Sta- 
tions, where Tickets are to be obtained; and for any 
number exceeding twenty, taken by one individual, an 
allowance of 1s. per Ticket will be made. 
rt ALABASTER, MARBLE, 

BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNA- 
MENTS, for the Drawing-room, Library, and Dining- 
room, consisting of a new and extensive assortment of 
Figures, Groups, Vases, Obelisks, Tables, Candlesticks, 
Inkstands, Paperweights, &c. Imported and Manufac- 
tured by J. TENNANT, late Mawe, 149 Strand, London. 
J. T. having lately purchased a large portion of the Sau- 
rian aud other Fossils, at Mr. Hawkins’s Sale, Collectors 
caa be supplied with heads of the Ichthyosaurns from 30s. 
to 50s. each. He arranges Elementary Collections to faci- 
litate the study of the interesting branches of Scieuce, 
Miueralogy, Conchology, or Geology, at 2,5. 10, 20, to 
50 guineas each: he also gives Private Instruction in 
Geological Miueralogy, at 149, Strand. 

















HE NEW DISCOVERY FOR THE 

NERVES, by DR. GRANDISON.—Patronized 
by above One Hundred of the Nobility.—This invaluable 
medicine has effected the most wouderful Cures, and be- 
stowed the boon of Nervous Vigour upon Thousands. 
Many who have proved it will testify, that, by perse- 
verance, the trembling hand may become steady, the 
weak heart stroug, and nervous irritability (so often the 
Precursor of insanity) may be arrested. It has secured 
refreshing sleep (without containing one particle of any 
cpiate) to those who have not enjoyed that blessing for 
}ears, and conquered the most obstinate indigestion. It 
Strengtheus the stomach, purifies the blood, and restores 
the spirits, ensuring vigour both of body aud miud. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes, at ls. 1!d., 2s. 9d., 
aud 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to the Patient. with 
Testimonials attached, Ask for DR. GRANDISON’S 
CHARITY PILLS. “ A wonderful yet safe medicine.”’ 
—Protessor Motuen, 2 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.— 
! The singular virtues of this successful invention 
for restoring, preserving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair, are too well known and appreciated ‘to need com- 
ment. The very facts of the high and distinguished patron- 
age it enjoys, its general use in all countries, together 
with numerous testimouials constantly received inits fa. 
vour, are authorities which stamp its superior excel- 
lence and title over all attempts of a similar nature 
Being universally preferred, its cousequent great demand 
excites the cupidity of unprincipled shopkeepers, who 
vend the most spurious trash as the ‘Genuine ’” Macassar 
Oil; whereas the genuine article is wholly the invention 
aud property of A. Rowranp and Son, and the amalya- 
Matiou of its costly exotic materials renders abortive auy 
attera pt lo discover its component parts—thus proving the 
Imposition of all other articles bearing the title of “* Ma- 
Cassar Oil.’’. The genuine article has the Words ROW- 
LAND’s MACASSAR OlLengraved in two lines ou the 
Wrapper; and ou the back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 
times, containing 29,023 letters. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; 
Family Bottles, (equal to 4 small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
th \tsize, 21s, per Bottle. Sold by A. Rowranp and Son, 
0, Hatton Garden, and by respectable Chemists and 
Perfumers, 











From Bath aud Bristol to London on Wednes- | 








N ESSRS. MOSELY, 32, Haymarket, 
St. James’s, SURGEON DENTISTS, (by ap- 
pointment to his Majesty the Kiug of Hanover,) beg to 
apprise their Patients, Residents of the Country, that 
they may be consulted at home daily. 
ODGSON AND ABBOTT’S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 
been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and is so strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Couutry to Invalids and others for its touical properties, 
can be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. Ansotr, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 93, Gracechurch Street ; 
J. Sruckry, Albion Hotel, Brighton; or from D. Lip- 
DLE, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spuriousimitatious of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘‘ Wrii1aAm LazenBy”’ 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so 
many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH LAZENBY.”’ 
E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
eare which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 








DWARD PRICE and Co. beg respect- 
fully to request that all parties wishing to pur- 
chase their COMPOSITE CANDLES, will ask in the 
shops simply for ‘‘ PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES.” 
Since these have attracted public attention, many Imita- 
tors have made candles and called them by the name 
«* Composite,’” used by Edward | rice and Co.; but the 
process by which the real Composite Candles are made, 
being a patent one, and E. P. and Co, granting no licen- 
ces, none of these imitation-caudles are at all the same 
as thereal ones. The chief properties of these latter are 
their burning, without suufling, more brilliautly than the 
best wax, and their affording so large an amount of light, 
that they are cheaper, taking this into account, than the 
commouest tallow-candles, one of them giving the light 
of two ordinary moulds. They may be had of most of 
the respectable Dealers throughout the kingdom,and are 
supplied to the trade wholesale by Epwarp Price and 
Co. Belmont, Vauxhall; and by Parmer and Co, Sutton 
Street, Clerkenwell. 


ILVER-PLATED DISH COVERS. 
—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, Londou, opposite the Bank of Eng- 
land, submit for choice in their plate-rooms many pat- 
terns of SILVER-PLATED DISH COVERS, of Shef- 
field manufacture, from 15 to 2U guineas the Set, viz.— 
DOUBLE DOME PATTE THE MELON PATTERN. 
Plated Size. Plated. Size. L. s.d. 
Dish Cover ... 20 in. .. 1 Di-b Cover . 5179 
Dish Cover ... iWin. .. 1 Dish Cover .. ~4149 
Dish Covers... 16in. .. 5126 2Dish Covers..l4in...6 69 

















Per Set. ....006 L15 130 

The above have silver handles and mountings, aud 
silver shields for engraving the crest or coat of arms. A 
price current, illustrated by drawings, and coutaining 
every information relative to the purchase of silver or 
Sheffield Plate, may be had on application, or will be 
sent into the couutry, free of postage, in answer to a paid 
letter. 


Por Set.cecces Lié !7 6 





REAT REDUCTION IN THE 
WH OPRICES OF THE PERRYIAN PENS. Quality 
Improved. JAMES PERRY and Co. have the pleasure 
to announce that in consequence of increased facility in 
the manufacture of their Pens, they have reduced the 
prices to the level of all other Pens in the market, at the 
same time their superiority iu quality is maintained. 
PATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING INK- 
STAND. This novel Invention is exceedingly well 
adapted for general use. The Patentees strongly recom- 
mend it to the notice of Bankers, Merchants, Solicitors, 
Goverumeat Offices, Public Companies, Schools, &c., as 
a great improvement over the ordinary inkstands. It is 
formed by a cylinder with a gravitating action, by which 
means the dipping cup is supplied with clear Ink at any 
moment, and, with equal ez may be returned into the 
cylinder, where it is protected from dust or other injury. 
PERRYIAN INK. 6d., Is., and 2s. per Bottle. This 
Ink is most suitable for all kinds of Metallic Pens, and 
exceedingly good for pens made from quills. It is also 
suitable tor the copyi g machine. Thevrdinary inks do 
not flow freely down Metallic Pens, and from their corro- 
sive nature are very injurious to them; the Perryiau Ink 
possesses every requ good quality, has a flowing pro- 
perty peculiar to itself, and does not corrode pens as other 
inks. Writing performed with this ink iu a short time 
becomes of a deep raven black, and uever turns brown in 
any climate. Also, in Powders, at 6d. and Is. each, the 
latter sufficient to make a wine bottle full of ink. 
*,* Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Peus, 
and at the Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London, 















Just Published, 12mo. Price Is. 

C ONSTIPATION DESTROYED, 

or Exposition of a natural, simple, agreeable and 
infallible Means, not only of overcoming, but also of 
completely destroying Habitual Constipation, without 
using either purgatives, or any artificial means whatever 
(discovery recently made in France by M. Warton), fol 
lowed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians 
and other persons of distinction, Free by the post Ls. 6d. 
Sold by James Yovens and Co. Tea Dealers, 45, Ludgate 
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BOYD’S ANTHON’S GREEK READER. 
In a very large volume, duodecimo, Price 7s. 6d. roan. 
GREEK READER, selected princi- 
_ pally from the Work of Professor Frepgric Jacoss. 
With English Notes, Critical aud Explanatory, a Metrical 
Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a Copious Lexicon, 
by Cuartes AnTHoN, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected, by Rev. Jamzs Boyp, LL.D. one of the 
Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Teao, 73, Cheapside, 
where may be had ail the other Works of Professor 
ANTHON. 





FANNY KEMBLE'’S POEMS. 
This Day, beautifully printed in royal 18mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
or in elegaut covers with gilt edges, Price 4s. 
P OEMS. By Mrs. Frances ANNE 

i Butier (late Miss Fanny Kemble.) 

‘There is a masculine strength and vigour in her 
verses. The poems are lyrical, descriptive, and didactic, 
with some few sonnets, all alike distinguished by an 
earnestness of purpose and euergy ef style.’’—Atheneum. 

See also the Literary Gazette, Atlas, &c. 

London: H. WasHBourne, 18, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. 


SPORTSMAN’S DIRECTORY. 
Sixth Edition, Price 5s. cloth lettered, 


N AYER’S SPORTSMAN’S DIREC- 
Bt TORY, or Park and Gamekeeper’s Companion: 
containing Iustructions for Breeding, Feeding, and 
Breaking Dogs; Huating, Coursing, and Shooting ; Fish- 
ing; Preserving Game and Decoys; Breeding Pheasants, 
Partridges, Pigeons, aud Rabbits; Description of all kinds 
of Poaching ; how to detect Poacher’s Works; Directions 
for Destroying Vermin, &e. With an Appendix of Fifty 
Valuable Receipts. By Joan Mayer, Gamekeeper. 
London: Stmpxin, MarsHAtt, aud Co, Statiouers’ 
Hall Court. 








Ready, Price 6d. each, 
fMHE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO 
GRAVESEND, and its Rural Vicinity. Deserip- 
tive of the various Amusements to be found within the 
Town, and the pleasant Excursions to be made in the 
immediate neighbourhood. With 24 Eugravings. Also, 
THE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO COBHAM: its 
Chureh and College; the Hall, Picture Gallery, aud 
Park, Many Engravings, 
Ws. S. Ore and Co.; and all Booksellers in 
Graveseud and Miltov. 
Also, THE PICTORIAL GUIDE to GREENWICH: 
the Hospital, Chapel, and Naval Gallery; the Park and 
Blackheath. 18 Engraviugs. 


Just Published, feap. 8vo. Price 6s. a New Edition of 


‘ POETRY OF REAL LIFE. 


By Henry Etutson. 

‘* No modern poetry is calculated to open such entirely 
new trains of thonght, or lead the way to such an untried 
system of reflection as that of the present autbor. The 
work is oue of excessive origiuality of style, but betoken- 
ing deep thought and the high aud sublime inspiration 
of profound genius.’’—Parthenon. 

“ In our opinion Mr. Ellison has high poetic qualities, 
and we hope to see him one dav a poet whose lines will 
be familiar to many.’’—Conservative Journal. 

For other equally favourable notices see the work itself. 
London: Jonn Lez, 440, West Strand. 











WORKS ON HORTICULTURE, 
PUBLISHED BY WM. S. ORR AND CO. AMEN 
CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





‘In Floriculture, preparations for display in the Summer 
must commence in the mouth of August.’’ 


I. 
rPXHE FLOWER-GARDEN, containing 
Directions for laying out Garden Grounds iu the 
various styles, a Calendar of Work to be done ever 
mouth in the Flower-Gardea, and Copious List of choice 
Flowering Plants, with their height, colour, and time of 
flowering, with Directions for their cultivation. Coloured 
Plates, Price 10s. 6d, cloth, gilt edges; and 7s. without 
lates. ° 
tHE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, aud STOVE, 
with selections of the most choice Exotic Floweriug 
Piants, with Directions for their Cultivation. By 
Cuar.es M‘Inrosu, C.F.C.S.H. With Eighteen Plates, 
cvloured, Price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; without Plates, 
Price 6s. 6d. 


III. 
THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, including 
Forciug Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with selected Lists 
of the best varieties, with their Synonyms. By CHARLES 


| M‘Lyrosua, C.F.C.S.H. With Eighteen Plates beautifully 


coloured, Price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; without Plates, 
Price 6s. 6d. 
FV. 

EVERY LADY HEKR OWN FLOWER-GARDENER, 
instructing ladies how the miud may be adorned, and 
their bodiiy health improved, by attending to their own 
Fiower-Garden, By Loutsa Jonnson. Price 2s. cloth, 

In the Press, 

HORTUS DIETETICAS an Historical and Botanical 
account of Edible Vegetables, with Directions for their 
cultivation, storing, and preparing for the table. By 


| James Mary, A.L.S. 


Hill, Loudon, aud by all Booksellers in the United } 


Kingdom. 





Just Published, elegant Pocket Edition. Price ls. 
by Post, ls. 6d. 
y Ee 7. ’ ‘TY na 
R. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, 
** Of aches and pains, both body and of mind, 
From appetites and passions overwrought, 
And other sufPrings which the nervous feel, 
A plain intellizible view is giv’n. 
How we should live, whateat, what drink, what shan, 
To reach in health full three score years and ten.” 
SaErwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvano, 147, Fleet 
Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand, 





Removed from Brraautnesam to 19, Berxners STREET, 
Oxford Street, Loudon, Just Published, the Thirteenth 
Edition, Price 2s, 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 

rAYHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 

Debility, &c. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 
geous, London. Published by the Authors, and Sold at 
their Residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, 

London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 

and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 

Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, and Cousumption, are 


| gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 


whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
Sold in bottles, Price ils. and 33s. Perry’s Purifying 
Specitic Pills have long been used as the most certain 
remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 
Eruptions of the Skio, Pimples on the Face, and other 
disagreeable affections, the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 
other deleterious drugs, and may be takeu with safety 
without interference with or loss of time from busivess, 
aud ean be relied upou in every iustance. Sold in boxes, 
at 2s, 9d., 4s. bd., and 11s, by all Medicine Vendors, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








RO is spe iu demy 8vo. Price 12s. 

HEN ; or, Traces of Travel brought 
homé “ From the East.’ 

S FE. pm. On.tvier. Pablisher, 59, Pall Mall. 





*Just Published, in 2 vols. Price 12s. cloth, 
By E. B. Barrert. 
Author of ‘‘ The Seraphim and other Poems.”’ 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Now Ready, Fifth Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING A 
VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, New Edition, Revised, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
NG EDWARD THE SIXTH’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR, for Use of Schools. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Fifth I Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
M4 TTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
mr a the last Edition of the Original, 
y J. Kenricx, M.A. 
Joun Sane Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, 12mo. 4s. bound, 
NGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS. desigued for early proficients iu the 
ART OF LATIN VERSIFICATION 
By the Rev. W. Oxennam, Second Master of Harrow 
School. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, adapted for Schools, 8vo. 9s. 
HE AGAMEMNON of /ESCHYLUS. 
A New Edition of the Text, with Notes. 

By Rev. T. W. Pette, D.D. Head Master of Repton 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Also, by the Sime, Second Edition, 8vo. 9s. 

THE CHOEPHORG OF ZSCHYLUS. With Notes. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











FISHLAKE’S TRANSLATION OF ee 
Now Ready, Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 
UTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS; with all the Tenses that are extant, their 
Formation, Mean ing, and Usages. 
Also, Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 14s. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or the Meaning and 
Etymology of various Words and Passages in Greek 
Writers. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, Second Edition, Revised, with Intro- 
ductory Comments upon certain Criticisms that have 
appeared ou the Work. In two volumes, post 8vo, 
with 8 Portraits. 

NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
Contaiuing Critieal Essays and Biographical 
Sketches of Literary and other Eminent Characters of 
the Present Time. Edited by R. H. Horne, Esq. 
London: Sarr, Evver, and Co, 63, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, demy quarto, illustrated with five large Li- 
thogre aphic Plates, Price half-a-crowy, the Second 
Edition, being a matured and detailed exposition, of 

HE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF 
MUSICAL NOTATION: a New Method of 
Writing Music. By Artuur WaLLpRIDGE. 
London: Simektn, MarsHatt, aud Co. Stationers’ 
Hall Court. : 
Just Published. 8v0. Price ‘12s. cloth, 
HRISTIAN FAITH AND PRAC- 
TICE. A Second Volume of PAROCHIAL SER- 

MONS. By the Rev. J. Garserr, 

Prebendary of Chichester and Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. 
London : Joun Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Picci cadilly. 





Just Published, 12mo. Price 5s. cloth 
LD WINDSOR SERMONS; 
A Second Volume of Sermous, 
By the Rev. Wiiu1am Girrorp Cooxestey, M.A. 
Assistant Master of Eton College. 
Also, Lately Published, by the Same Author, 
A VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
12mo. Price 5s. cloth. 


London: Jonn Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


This Day, 12mo. Price 1s, 6d. =e — with 105 
Engravings on V 
ICOL’S INTRODU CT ‘ORY BOOK 
OF THE SCIENCES; adapted for the Use of 
Schools aud Private Students. In Two Parts. 
Part —PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Part I]L—NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Otrver aud Boyp, Edinburgh; Smmpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Li ondon. 


“NEW WORK ON ST. LUCIA. 
On Friday next, August 23, in 8vo. with Map, 12s. cloth, 
T. LUCIA: HIST ORICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By Henry H. Breen, Esq. Thirteen Years a Resident 
in the Island. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and L ONGMANS. — 
NEW SERIES OF WATERTON’S 3 ESSAYS. 
Published this Day, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth 
SSAYS ON NATURAL HIST ORY, 
CHIEFLY ORNITHOLOGY. 
By Caanves Waterton, Esq. Author of ** Wanderings 
in South America.”’ 
Second Series, witha coutinuation of the Autobiography 
of the Author. 

** This racy, fresh, and characteristic work.’’—Spectator. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
Of whom may be had, Just Pablished, the Fifth Edition 
of the First Series, 8s. 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 12mo. bound. 
LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 2s. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Second Edition, 
; with KEY, 3s. 64. 

aay EMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 1s. 6d. EX- 

AMPLES IN ARITHMETIC, 1s. 6d.; with KEY, 3s. 
By the Rev. W. Foster, AM. Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 

«It is a most deserving instructor.’’—JLiterary Gaz. 

“ In this treatise the study of Arithmetic is much sim- 
plifed. The examples are varied and well selected,’’— 
Atheneum. 

Loudon; Simpxin, MaRsHALL, and Co, 








13, Great Marlborough Street, Aug. 17. 
M ® never eB UB N's 
NEW — 


REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA; or, the Emperor 
Nicholas and his Empire i in 1844. By ‘‘ One who has 
Seen and Describes.’’ 2 vols. small 8vyo. 24s. bound. 


Il. 
A THIRD EDITION OF CONINGSBY. By B. 
Disracut, Esq. M.P. — 


I. 
THE VICTORY; or, The Ward Room Mess. By M. 
H. Barker, Esq., a The Old Sailor.’’ 3 vols. 
IV. 
PARSONS AND WIDOWS. By the Author of 
“ Peter Priggius,” &c. 3 aaa 


A WINTER IN ITALY, ” By Mrs. AsHToN YATEs. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 

Also, Just Ready, 

ARTHUR ARUNDEL, a Tale of the English Revo- 
lution. By Horace Smtrn, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Bramble- 
tye House,”’ &c. 3 vols. 

Hex ry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


EW WORKS OF FICTION 
PUBLISHED DURING THE SEASON. 





— anil By the Author of ‘* Cousin Geoffrey,” 
c | 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. By Georaina C. 


Munro. 3 vols. 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By J. Fentmore 
Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. 
« CONSTANCE D'OYLEY. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Clandestine Marriage.’ 3 vols. 
+ ROSE D'ALBRET. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


e © to = 


3 vols. 
. THE TRIUMPHS OF TIME. By the Author of 
**Two Old Men’s Tales.” 3 vols. 
. THE PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Honourable C. A. 
Murray. 3 vols. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
*,* To be had at all the Libraries. 


Na 





8, New Burlington Street, 17th Aug. 1844. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDI- 
ATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


Ly 
THE POPULAR MEMBER. By Mrs. Gore, Author 
of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,’’ ‘* The Dowager,” ‘* The 
Ambuassador’s Wile,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Monday next.) 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
To which are now first added Remarks on Lord Orford’s 
Letters — The Life of the Marquise du Deffand—The 
Life of Rachel Lady Russel — Fashionable Friends, a 
Comedy. By the Editor of ‘ The Letters of Madame 
du Deffand.”” New Editiou, 2 vols. post 8vo, with a 
Portrait of the Author, 


THE FREE LANCE. 
Author of ‘* Massaniello.”’ 


THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. = Translated from 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell, Edited by Mrs, Mary 
Howrrr. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
a in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


f By A. M‘Cartny, Esq., 
3 vols. post 8vo, ° 





, New Burlington Street, 17th Aug. 1844, 
NEW W ORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. hie 


PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 

Contents :—Rise and Progress of the Papal Power, 
Spiritual and Temporal—Persecution of the Albigenses— 
Permanent Persecution of the Inuquisition—Persecution 
of the Lo!lards—Persecutions of the Vaudois cr Wal- 
denses—Persecutions in France, in the years preceding 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1560-1572—Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew— Persecutions in the Cevenues— 
Persecutions and Spirit of Popery in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 

By Freperick SHoBERL, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
2. 

DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of His Time from the year 1767 to 
1809 ; and au account of his Missions to the Courts of 
M: sdrid, Frederick the Great, Catherine the Second, and 
the Hague ; and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Bruns- 

wick, and the French Republic. 
Edite ‘d by his Granpson the third Earl, 
2 vols. 8vo. _ Portrait, &c. 


By Order of the Bia h Government. 
NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, the RED 
SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and 
the ISLAND of BOURBON. 
By Monsicur V. FontanieEr. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Map. 


Volumes III. and IV. of Miss CostEtto’s 

MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN, 
Including: — Anastatia Venetia Stavley, Lady Digby —- 
Margaret. Dutchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth Pere y> 
Dutchess of Somerset —L ucy Perey, Countess of Carlisle 
—Elizabeth Cromwell aud her Daughters-Mrs. Hutcbiu- 
sou—Lady Rachael Russell—Mary Boyle, Countess of 
Warwick— Dorothy Sidney, Couutess of Sunderland— 
“La Belle Stuart,” Dutchess of Richmond—Anue Hyde, 
Dutchess of Yurk—Sarah Dutchess of Marlborough— 
Anne Dutchess of Monmouth, &c. 

With Numerous Portraits. 
5 


Concluding Volumes of 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL. 


OF ORFORD, TO SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. 
Resident at the Court of Florence from the Year 1760 to 
1785. Now First Printed from the Original MSS. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Origiual Paintings, &c. 


6. 
GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM PORARIES. 
With Memoirs aud Notes. 
By J. Heneace Jesse, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Memoirs of the Court of England,” 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
*,* The first two or the last two volumes may be had 
separately to complete Sets. 
Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary ww her Majesty.) 








KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day. 
EATS ON THE FIORD, 
A TALE OF NORWAY. 
By Harriet Martineau. A New Edition. 
London: Cuaries Kniont and Co. 22, Ludgate Street, 


IR JAMES GRAHAM’S NEw 
MEDICAL BILL, printed verbatim in THE 
ere of this Day, Satrurnay, Aveust l7th; a Fall 
Report of the ANNIVERSARY of the PROVINCIAL 
MEDICAL and SURGICAL ASSOCIATION, &ec,; 
also, a great variety of Articles of Interest. Price 6d. : 
Stamped, for Post, 7d. Orders may be given to all Books 
sellers and Newsmen. 


OVERNMENT BILL of MEDICAL 
REFORM.—The MEDICAL TIMES of to-day 
(e Quarto Columns for 5d.) contains a Verbatim RE. 
PORT OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM’S BILL — with 
Lectures byjSir B. Brodie, Dr. C. I. B. Williams. F.R.S.,’ 
with about Tw coy Original Communications from M. 
Amussat, Dr. Waters, Mr. Wilkinson King, Dr. Allnat, 
Dr. De Beaumont, Dr. Borrett, Dr. Strange, &c. Price 
5d. Stamped 6d. Office (late ‘‘ Laucet”’ ‘Oftice), Essex 
Street, Strand. 


THE NEW MEDICAL BILL. 
ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE, 
: for Aucust 16th, Contains the following Important 
apeis— 
THE NEW MEDICAL BILL, nearly entire. 
EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS (No. 1) ON THIS 











BILL. 

Mr. W. Addison, F-L.S.—On the Transformation of Pus 
Cells into a Mucous or Fibrous Tissue. 

Dr. Frederic Bird’s Case of Removal of a Diseased 
Ovary. 

Dr. Jeaffreson on the Pathology, &c. of Ovarian Diseases, 

Dr. G. O. Rees on the Pathology, &c. of the Morbus 
Brightii. 

Mr. Roberts on Military Hygiene. 

Mr. Wilson’s Case of Poisoning by Di gitalis. 

Review — Thome Sydenham, M.D., Opera Omnia. 
Edidit Guil, Alex. Greenhill, M.D., Imp. Soc, 
Sydenhamiane. 

Fall Account of the Proceedings at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Provincial “Medical and Surgical 
Association at Northampton; with ‘other Articles of 
interest to the Profession. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


A PRESENT FOR COUNTRY FRIENDS. 
Tn 2 handsome volumes, with 130 [lustratious, Price 18s, 
HE GARDENER AND PRAC- 
TICAL FLORIST. Containing a Complete Sys- 
tem of cultivating, managing, and improving Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables; plain instructions for raising 
new varieties, a clear description of the Properties of 
Flowers, aud a concise aud familiar explanation of every 
subject connected with Gardens, Greenhouses, and Con- 

servatories. 
Londou: R. Groomsrince, 5, Paternoster Row; andall 
. Booksellers in Town and Country. 








Complete in 2 vols. Price 41. 4s. cloth, 
HE FLOWER-GARDEN OF OR- 
NAMENTAL PERENNIALS, containiug coloured 
Portraits, with Directions forthe Cultivation, of nearly 
Five Hundred Perennial Herbaceous Plauts, or such as 
die down in the winter, to appear again in the Spring— 
including a large number of showy Flowers, not gene- 
rally known, but which will grow freely in any Garden. 
By Mrs. “Loupon. 
London: Pablished by Wiii1aM Smrru, 113, Fleet Street; 
of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 

THE FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS; cloth, Price 2 

THE FLOWER~-GARDEN OF Se 
BULBOUS PLANTS; cloth, Price 2/. 12s. 6 








Ou the Ist September wili be Published, No, 1. 2s. 6d. of 
ee WILD FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. Lovron. 

With three Coloured Plates iu each Number. Demy 4to. 

This Work will only include those British Plants which 
are at ouce common and ornamentil, as it is intended 
principally for the use of Ladies taking country walks, 
who may wish to know the names of Flowers they meet 
with in the fields aud hedgerows, and some particulars 
respecting them. As the work is to be of quite a popular 
character, the Euglish names of the plants will be made 
the most prominent; but, in order to render it as gene- 
rally useful as pos ssible, especially to young persons, the 
most striking botanical characteristies of each plaut will 
be e xplained iv such a manner as to be perfectly com- 
preheusible to every reader. 

The form of the work will be that of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Flower Garden,” and itis intended to comprise the whole 
in ove thick volume of about tweuty Numbers. 

Loudon : WinLtAmM Situ, 113, Fleet Street. 


EW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


On SerrembBer 2d will be Published, 


PROFESSOR ANSTED'S GEOLOGY, Part VIII. 
Price 5s. completing the work in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 24. 2s. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAPTISMAL FONTS, Part 
VIII. Price 2s. 6d. completing the work in 1 vol. Sv0. 
Price 7. Ls. 


3. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA, Part V. Price 2s. 6d. 8vo, oF 
5s. royal 8vo, 


INSTRUMENTA ECC LESIASTIC. 4. Edited by 
the CamBaipoe CampEN Scctety. Part III. Price 2s, 6d. 


5. 6 

MR. HEWITSON’s COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS, with Descrip 
tions of the Eggs and Nests. Part XV. Price 2s. 6d. 


Shortly, 
THE CHURCH RESTORERS. A Tale. By F, A. 
Paey, M.A. Hon. Sec. Cambridge Camden Society. 
JouNn Van V oorst, i, Paternoster Row. 





London : Printed iby Tomb Crayton, of No. 320, Strand, in the 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of Robert PaLmee 

and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Paris sh ot a 

Dunstan’sin the West, in the City of London: and Publishe 

by the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, im 

the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex: 
Satugpay, 17th AvuGusr 1844, 
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